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JERUSALEM, FROM THE WESTERN SLOPE OF THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, 


WE have now come.to the time when 
the Hebrew power, in the hands of Da- 
vid and Solomon, attained its largest 
limits; when its empire comprised its 
most extensive domain ; when it was the 
rival of Egypt and Assyria even in ex- 
tent, and hardly inferior to them in splen- 
dor and opulence. In speaking of the 
geography of the land which they gov- 
erned, it will be not at all necessary to 
dwell specifically upon the many points 
which come up there again, and which 
are the mere repetition of what has been 
made familiar already in our close study 
of the Books of Joshua, Judges, and Sam- 
uel. A mere allusionis enough. More- 
over, the accounts given in the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles do. not involve 
geographical detail to any thing like the 
extent which we encountered in the 
earlier records : we have, on the contrary, 


only the summing-up of the results of 
conquest. David came into possession 
of an empire so strong, that with his 
fine military talents, and great ambition, 
and able generals, he had only to put 
himself at the head of his armies to 
march to immediate victories. He swept 
with amazing swiftness from one part of 
his long frontier to another, and no ene- 
my could withstand him. His first step 
was to establish his capital at Hebron, 
where he remained for seven years and 


‘a half. He had probably long known 


the strategic value of the rock held by 
the Jebusites, and only partially con- 
quered by Joshua; but it was reserved 
for him to complete the taking of Jeru- 
salem, and make it his permanent capi- 
tal. Notwithstanding the sacred char- 
acter of Hebron from its connection 
with the graves of the patriarchs, it was 
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manifestly too far south to be the capital 
of the whole monarchy. Besides this, 
it had no strategic value; and David, 
pre-eminently a soldier, determined to 
preface his work by taking possession 
of a site, which, in his hands, should be 
impregnable. It is true, the selection of 
Jerusalem was a mistake in other re- 
spects. It was a strong position, in- 
deed; but it was altogether too far south 
to be the center of the tribes. Besides, 
the establishment of any capital, the cen- 
. tralizing of power at any point, was radi- 
cally hostile to the Mosaic polity. That 
polity was essentially democratic: it de- 
manded, indeed, that the place where the 
ark and the tabernacle should rest should 
be, in a certain sense, a religious center : 
but the system of government propound- 
ed by Moses favored decentralization en- 
tirely ; was unequivocally in favor of the 
development of provinces rather than a 
capital; looked to the enlargement of 
the tribal character, weight, and author- 
ity ; favored the building-up of local cen- 
ters; and was absolutely pledged to a 
system diametrically opposed to that 
which began with David, and which fa- 
tally culminated with Solomon. Yet 
David and Solomon were moved by dif- 
ferent motives. The former fell into 
the error of over-centralization, by feeling 
the need of a strong, and, indeed, inex- 
pugnable fortress ; the latter, from his 
servile copying of the Oriental ‘system, 
which made the monarch and his capital 
the recipients of all the national wealth, 
and the country the mere feeder of the 
metropolis. David, with all his great- 
ness, never rose to the towering emi- 
nence of Moses; never comprehended 
the vastness of the Mosaic polity ; never 
knew the worth of the trust committed 
to him, nor the greatness of his oppor- 
tunity. Solomon, a wise man in little 
things, a man of large and detailed 
knowledge, a man of the world, without 
steadfast principles, knowing life, indeed, 
in its worst as well as in its best phases, 
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and ready in giving utterance to maxims 
of shrewd worldly wisdom, was, in the 
higher, larger wisdom, more deplorably 
deficient than even David was. No 
writer whom I have read, excepting Drew, 
has fairly grasped the deficiency of Solo- 
mon, and showed how radically he failed 
in understanding his mission, and doing 
the work which God had designed for 
his nation. The appointment of a king 
at all was as true a solecism in the He- 
brew polity as the establishment of a 
capital ; and, in the race of kings, the 
farther the departure from men who rose, 
like the judges, to meet a temporary exi- 
gency, and then went back to the peo- 
ple and to the ordinary cares of life 
when the exigency was past, the more 
fatal the discrepancy between the Mo- 
saic scheme and the actualized govern- 
ment. And when David formed a capi- 
tal, and built him a palace of cedar in it ; 
and when Solomon came and established 
all the pomp, luxury, voluptuousness, of 
an Oriental monarch there; built him 
palaces which rivaled those of Egypt 
and Assyria, if they did not surpass 
them; established his harem, his gardens, 
his stables ; appointed his retinues of 
slaves ; furnished his stables with horses 
(anunknown animal then in the hill-coun- 
try); dined on vessels of gold, and made 
silver so common in his capital, that it is 
distinctly said to have been of no ac- 
count whatever ; had his chairs of ivory, 
and his profuse ornaments of peacocks’ 
feathers, andall the jewels of the East, — 
we can only recognize in him the ordi- 
nary type of the Oriental monarch, incom- 
parison with whom a Louis XIV. and an 
Augustus the Strong are but feeble imita- 
tors; aman like the Pharaohs of Egypt, or 
Sardanapalus of Assyria. He may have 
had more wit, more learning, more 
worldly wisdom, more appreciation of 
talents, more range of character, more 
experience of life; but in that execrable 
policy, like that which dominates France 
even at the present day, only far more 
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intense, exhausting, destructive, than 
even under Louis XIV., of building up 
a Paris at the expense of the whole 
- country, Solomon was like every brother- 
monarch of the East. Moses compre- 
hended the idea of nationality such as 
we have in the United States, and, in a 
measure, in England, to-day. Moses 
contemplated no less than an even and 
uniform development of the whole body 
of his countrymen, of one tribe as much 
as of another tribe, and of the smallest 
as well as of the largest city ; but Solo- 
mon thought only of his own splendor 
and glory, and of that of Jerusalem so 
far as it was tributary to his own magnifi- 
cence. He ruled over a vast domain, 
—vast in itself, and vast compared with 
his two rivals, Egypt and Assyria; for 
Israel comprised sixty thousand square 
miles, Assyria eighty thousand, and 
Egypt one hundred thousand. The 
Queen of Sheba, coming up from her 
rich tract in Southern Arabia, visited a 
prince far superior to her in extent of 
domain and princely magnificence, as 
well as in wit and the darkly-worded 
wisdom of the East; and Pharaoh, in 
giving Solomon his daughter for his wife, 
allied himself with a prince perhaps his 
superior in ostentation. But while we 
get a clear picture of what Jerusalem 
was during the reign of Solomon, see 
its gold and silver, and sandal-wood and 
spices, and ivory and gems, and chariots 
and horses and palaces, and magnificent 
temple, that reminds one of the Made- 
leine of Paris, once dedicated to all the 
glories of France, we do get hints, brief 
but not obscure, of the other side ; see 
the conscriptions, the exhausting of fer- 
tile districts, the onerous taxes laid on 
cities, the arbitrary exactions of every 
kind, which imbittered the land, alienated 
the people, impoverished the country, 
and paved the way for a revolution not 
unlike that which, in France, brought 
retribution to the Bourbons, and avenged 
in blood the cruel exactions, and false 
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glory, and greedy, carnal selfishness, of 
Louis XIV. and XV. 

It would seem that David saw that 
the -resistance of the Jebusite fortress 
would be obstinate ; and hence he prom- 
ised the greatest prize in his gift to the 
man who should succeed in successfully 
stormingit. The Jebusites felt entirely 
secure in their possession of the place; 
although the obscure translation of 2 
Sam. v. 6-9, and 1 Chron. xi. 5-8, in our 
version, does not convey a clear mean- 
ing. What the Jebusites did answer 
when David came up against their 
stronghold was this: ‘“ Thou shalt not 
come in hither: even the blind and 
the lame shall drive thee back.” It 
would seem that they did actually pro- 
ceed to the audacious extremity of post- 
ing their blind and lame upon the walls, 
to signify their absolute confidence in 
their position. I need not remind the 
reader that Joab mastered it, and was 
promoted to the chief captaincy of the 
army. 

Jerusalem comprised at that time but 
a small part of what we understand by 
the same term. The stronghold of the 
Jebusites was, unquestionably, the rock- 
tongue which we know as Mt. Zion, at 
the south-western portion of the present 
city. It is surrounded by ravines on 
three sifles ; and, in ancient times, was 
separated from the low hill on the north, 
where the so-called Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre now stands, by a depression, 
not easily traced at present, so much has 
it been raised above its former level by 
the accumulations of rubbish. West of 
the rock of Zion runs the Valley of Gi- 
hon; and south of it the Ravine of Hin- 
nom, where once lay Tophet and its 
flames. East of Zion was the Tyropceon 
depression, which ran northward for 
some distance, and which separated the 
two hills of Zion and Moriah. Precisely 
what the Millo which David is said to 
have taken, and to have connected with 
his fortifications, does not clearly ap- 
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pear; but it seems to have been a Jebu- 
site stronghold, either at the north-east- 
ern or the north-western corner of Mt. 
Zion. The city of David, occupying so 
small a portion even of what is the Jeru- 
salem of the present day, much less that 
of the Herodian epoch, was little more 
than a well-guarded fortress. It is true, 
the limits were soon enlarged ; the new 
house, or palace, of David, if we may ap- 
ply a word so suggestive of luxury to 


what was' probably a very ordinary cedar 
house, built of wood sent by the King of 
Tyre to Jerusalem, was probably erected 
outside the city of David, and on the 
northern hill; while the plans for build- 
ing the future temple contemplated the 
possession of Mt. Moriah, the long rock- 
tongue which was the counterpart of 
Zion on the east. On the summit of 
Moriah lay the round, bare threshing- 
floor of Araunah the Jebusite. This was 
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purchased by David, and became the 
altar of the future temple. That stone, 
rough as in the days of Araunah and 
David, never touched, except on the 
margin, by human tool, may be seen to- 
day under the dome of the Mosque of 
Omar. That remarkable out-cropping 
ledge, guarded with its strong iron fence, 
is what has given the Arabic name to 
the mosque, — Kubbet el Sakhrah, the 


“Dome of the Rock.” It is but a few 
years since this exceedingly interesting 
historical memorial was displayed to the 
eyes of Gentile pilgrims; but now the 
payment of an English sovereign ad- 
mits any one to look upon the threshing- 
floor of Araunah the Jebusite, and the 
foundation of the great altar of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. 

Within the Fortress of Zion, or the 
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MOSQUE OF THE TOMB OF DAVID. 


City of David as it was generally called, 
was the burying-place, for ages, of the 
Jewish kings; and beneath those tombs, 
preserved to the present day, the ashes 
of David and his descendants, almost 
beyond question, lié. There is no reason 
to suppose that the structures in their 
present state date back to the time of 
Solomon ; but there is little doubt that 
Jewish piety kept the site of kingly sep- 
ulture well known, and restored, so fast 
and so far as was necessary, the ancient 
monuments. 

The reign of Solomon entirely changed 
the aspect of Jerusalem; and no one 
would see in it a trace of the Jebusite 
stronghold. On the Acra, or hill north 
of Zion, he built his magnificent armory 
known as the House of the Forest of 
Lebanon, and his palace; the latter a 
structure worthy of the name. On Mo- 
riah he completed the building of the 
temple; an edifice which, although small 
(it being not larger than an ordinary coun- 
try church), was unquestionably fitted up 
with Oriental magnificence. South of 


the city, at Etham, near Bethlehem, he 
laid out his sumptuous gardens, and 
built those massive cisterns, to be scen 
even now, and the wonder of all trav- 
elers for their extent. From’the profuse 
springs of that region he appears to 
have brought an aqueduct to the city, 
the precursor of the one which was re- 
paired by Pontius Pilate, and which is 
in existence to-day. Down under the 
walls of the city, near the confluence of 
the Valleys of Jehoshaphat, east of the 
city, and of Hinnom, south of it, he laid 
out the “ King’s Gardens,” often alluded 
to, and whose scanty remains may be 
traced even now. From the quarries 
under the northern part of Moriah he 
took the stones which he required ; and 
those excavations are explored to-day, 
and seen just as they were left by the 
stone-masons of ancient time, the floor 
itself being littered with the chippings. 
Of the works wrought by Solomon in 
Jerusalem, only one authentic memorial 
exists, —the well-known stones which 
formed a part of the foundation of the 
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temple, bearing in their beveled edges 
the Tyrian or Pheenician mark, as do 
those of Baalbec at the north. The 
size of those Solomonic remains has 
been commented upon by all travelers ; 
and it is sufficient to remark here, that 
they are three and a half feet thick, 
and attain, in some instances, a length 
of nearly thirty feet. While availing 
himself of Phoenician skill, and using 
Phoenician workmen, there is little doubt 
that Solomon largely availed himself of 
Egyptian ideas; and the blending of the 
elements already existing in the taber- 
nacle with those which are even now to 
be traced in the Egyptian temples is ex- 
tremely curious. Yet this is obviously 
not the place for the discussion of that 
subject. 

But the reigns of David and Solomon 
had as great an influence in extending 
the domain of Israel as in enlarging the 
magnificence of Jerusalem. Solomon 
was no soldier; and the few campaigns 
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carried on in his reign were merely sup- 
plementary to those of David. That 
era, considered by many the most splen- 
did in the Jewish annals, carried the ter- 
ror of the Hebrew army north, east, 
south, and west; even Tyre and Egypt 
being overawed. In some instances, it 
is true, we find conquests sweeping over 
districts, which, like Moab and Ammon, 
appear to have been reduced to submis- 
sion before; but David did thoroughly 
what his predecessors had done but par- 
tially. Northward, we find him carrying 
his victorious army through the king- 
dom of Hamath in the Ccele-Syrian 
Valley, as well as throughout Zobah, 
Damascus, Maacah, and Ishtob, districts 
lying north of the district of East Ma- 
nasseh, and extending eastward as far 
as the Euphrates. On the east, we see 
David reducing the Moabites to abso- 
lute subjection, and treating the Ammon- 
ites with a degree of cruelty which in- 
dicates his determination to utterly pre- 


or. 


Na 


ANCIENT TEMPLE-WALL AT THE Jews’ WAILING-PLACE, 


vent the future outbreaking of that wild, 
rapacious spirit which made them such 
destructive and dreaded neighbors. The 


reader will recall his complete overthrow 
of Rabbath, the Ammon capital, whose 
site is now identified with some massive 
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Roman ruins, marking the place where 
Philadelphia stood at the time of the 
Cesars’ dominion in Palestine. In ac- 
cordance with what has already been 
alluded to in these articles, the Greco- 
Roman name “ Philadelphia” has disap- 
peared, and ‘the ancient word “ Am- 
man” clings to the site. The huge Ro- 
man citadel stands near the brook’ which 
supplied the wants of the people with 
water ; and here on this low ground was 
the “city of the waters” which Joab first 
took. The citadel stood on higher 
ground ; but, the lower city having fallen, 
the citadel could hold out but a short 
time. Joab, that curiously ambitious, 
sullen, dark, cruel character, is here seen 
doing 4 magnanimous act. He sent to 
Jerusalem to summon David to the spot, 
that the king might have the glory of 
completing the work which Joab’s. skill 
and daring had really done, even when 
the citadel was untouched. David hur- 
ried away from Bathsheba’s embraces, 
that he might win, with no hazard and 
no pains, this easy glory. It was in this 
same war with the Ammonites that Da- 
vid caused Uriah to be put in the front 
ranks and be slain. 

Master of all the territory to the Eu- 
phrates, we find Solomon building a city 
in the desert, on the highway to the river, 
—the Tadmor of that time, and the Pal- 
myra of a later day, whose Roman ruins 
still attract the eye of those few travel- 
ers who dare to encounter the perils of 
that Arab-haunted wilderness. Farther 
east, and on the Euphrates, he builds an- 
other city, Tiphsah, better known to us 
by its later Greekname, Thapsacus, and 
intended to serve as an entrepot for his 
trade with the remote East. Other cities 
are mentioned as established in that re- 
gion; but of their locations we now know 
nothing. 

Southward, David advanced into the 
Edomite territory, and subjected that 
also; carrying his victorious. army as 
tar as to the Gulf of Akaba. Petra, with 
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its secluded rock-avenues, and houses 


cut into the towering cliffs, fell into the 
hands of David. Elah and Ezion-geber, 
on the Gulf of Akaba, grew up into the 
maritime dépots for Solomon’s com- 
merce. Their situations have been in- 
dicated in a former article as at the very 
head of the gulf. The conquest of Edom, 
with its mountain-fastnesses, was one of 
David’s greatest military triumphs. The 
nature of the country is such as to make 
it inaccessible; and a hundred men with- 
in its ravines could easily repel a thou- 
sand. But, wherever we see David in 
the character of a warrior, we discover 
that he was unequivocally great. His 
campaign at the north with the kings of 
Hamath and Zobah must have been a 
closely-contested one: that with Edom 
could have been no less so. An easier 
task was it to put down the savage 
Amalekites of Paran; but to overcome 
the Philistines ‘required all his skill, 
vigor, spirit, and resolution. Repeatedly 
they advanced into the hill-country, — 
sometimes to the very Plain of Rephaim, 
just south of Jerusalem ; but they could 
not stand before the strategy, power, and 
determination of David, and were in his 
reign, for the first time, fairly brought 
into subjection. 

The marriage of Solomon with the 
daughter of the. Egyptian Pharaoh, hos- 
tile and fatal as that step was to the 
Mosaic polity, shows how formidable an 
ally was recognized in the Hebrew king. 
The eager offers of assistance from 
Hiram of Tyre show how promptly that 
worldly-wise prince assented to what 
he could not prevent, and confessed the 
power of Israel; while the gift of twenty 
insignificant Galilean cities shows how 
disdainfully Solomon looked down upon 
his Pheenician ally, and how unnecessary 
he thought it to buy his favor. The He- 
brew king now controlled the very out- 
let of the Tyrian trade eastward. The 
road from Tyre to Damascus ran over 
the hills of Naphtali, and under the shad- 
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ow of Hermon, passing the springs: 


which form the fountain-head of the Jor- 
dan. This road was now under the abso- 
lute control of David and Solomon. It 
was an easy purchase of good will to 
send the cedars of Lebanon, and skillful 
artificers in brass and gold, from Tyre 
to Jerusalem, to help the two kings in 
their sumptuous designs. 

In the reigns of David and Solomon, 
then, we see the greatest extent of the 
Hebrew Empire. It comprised all Syr- 
ia, with the exception of the Phcenician 
cities on the seaboard ; and these were 
in a measure overawed by it. It ex- 


tended north of the Lebanon and anti- — 


Lebanon ranges, embraced the fertile 
valley between them, and reached north- 
eastward and eastward to the Euphrates. 
Southward it extended to the Red Sea. 
Westward it touched Egypt, recognized 
in it simply an equal power, and pos- 
sessed the Mediterranean as its natural 
frontier. But, greatas it was, it was not 
strong. The conscription introduced 
by David for the purpose of supplying 
his army was fatally offensive to his sub- 
jects, and the measures employed by 
Solomon for building up his capital 
were no less so. The latter king never 
saw, it would appear, that if he was to 
desert the Mosaic polity, and centralize 
power, and establish a despotism, the 
city which should be chosen ought not 
to lie where Jerusalem did. Unques- 
tionably for such a scheme, false and 
ruinous as it must prove to the hopes of 
that great man who died on Pisgah, the 
only place for a capital was in the fertile 
lands of Ephraim or Issachar, either on 
the Plain of Shechem, or under the shad- 
ow of Tabor. But Solomon, with all 
his science, cunning, thrift, and worldly 
wisdom, did not see this: he failed not 
only to grasp the immense reach of 
Moses’ thought, but he even showed the 
strangest want of breadth in shutting up 
his magnificence in this southern city of 
Jerusalem, away from the natural heart 


of the country and the obvious object 
of hatred and envy. The rebellion of 
the northern tribes was in great part the 
protest against this most unwise step: 
the decay of the old Mosaic spirit was 
the immediate result of the false polity 
of Solomon’s entire career. The wide 
extension of the Hebrew commerce 
merely enriched the capital. It gave 
wealth to no village; itrepeated not even 
the splendors of Jerusalem on smaller 
scale in any cities save the few where 
Solomon’s grandees lived. Those twelve 
princes to whom was appointed the task 
of rapaciously seizing the lion’s share of 
the produce of the country, and whose 
centers of operations were the most 
fruitful districts, may indeed have estab- 
lished minor courts, and copied, to a cer- 
tain extent, the magnificence of Jerusa- 
lem; but their task was the perfectly in- 
telligible one of collecting all that was 
valuable and useful, that the immense 
retinue of servants, wives, and concu- 
bines might be sumptuously maintained, 
and that the magnificence of the volup- 
tuous and greedy Solomon might be 
suitably ministered unto. 

The three important points in the for- 
eign world which are brought into view 
during the reign of Solomon must not be 
passed over without a word. Sheba, or 
Sabza, was a large and fertile tract in the 
southern portion of Arabia, and one of 
the most opulent regions in the world. 
It is noticeable that the queen, in mak- 
ing her visit to Solomon, advances by 
land, and not by water; for, with all her 
wealth, she had not Tyrians for her al- 
lies, and could not use their ships as 
Solomon could. It would appear that 
the fertile province of Arabia Felix, so 
rich in tropical sproductions, was more 
opulent than even Mesopotamia, or 
Egypt even ; and the visit of the princess 
was a tribute to the magnificence and 
reputation of Solomon which that of a 
Pharaoh would scarcely have surpassed. 

The limits of her domain it would be 
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difficult to define ; but they coincided 
unquestionably with the tract which we 
now know as Yemen, whose wonderful 
productiveness is celebrated by all Ara- 
bian travelers. 

Of Tarshish and Ophir it would be 
easy to speak at almost any length ; yet 
it is not needful. Those who wish to 
-enter upon a detailed examination of the 
locations assigned to it, and the argu- 
ments connected therewith, will find all 
they seek in Ritter’s volumes, as well as 
in Mr. Twisleton’s no less learned arti- 
cle in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 
It appears to me quite certain that the 
word “ Ophir” is not to be applied to any 
single point; that it was a term indica- 
tive of those distant regions where Solo- 
mon traded for gold, sandal-wood, apes, 
and peacocks ; that it may have taken 
in the east coast of Africa and the 
southern coast of Arabia; but that it 
unquestionably comprised the western 
coast of India, from the mouth of the 
Indus, southward as far at least as to Goa. 
The Indian origin of the words used in 
describing some of the articles imported 
is unquestionable ; and sandal-wood and 
peacocks could not have been brought 
from any other point. Indeed, taken as 
a whole, the articles imported by Solo- 
mon would be recognized at once by any 
competent judge as Indian; and the 
prolonged controversy respecting the 
site of Ophir is narrowed down to this, 
that although it is not improbable that 
the name may have been so broad and 
generic in its character as to bear appli- 
cation to the other coasts alluded to 
above, yet it is unquestionable that the 
western coast of India is to be kept pre- 
eminently in view in connection with 
Ophir. 

Of Tarshish it is less easy to speak. 
It does not appear possible that Solo- 
mon could have sent ships westward 
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from Joppa to Tartessus, on the southern 
coast of Spain: that would have been in- 
terfering too seriously with the domain 
of the Phoenicians, who controlled the 
commerce of the Mediterranean. Ships 
of Tarshish are said to have been in use 
to go to Ophir, In one case (2 Chron. 
ix.21), we are told that Solomon’s “ ships 
went to Tarshish with the servants of 
Hiram. Every three years came the 
ships of Tarshish, bringing gold and 
silver, ivory and apes and peacocks.” 
The word “ Ophir” does not occur here : 
but the word “ Tarshish,” it is thought by 
some, has crept in, in the first clause, by 
an error; for in the corresponding ac- 
count in I Kings x. 11, the account 
which was followed in preparing the sub- 
sequent chronicles, the word “ Ophir ”’ is 
found. The whole matter, as far as the 
ablest scholars have been able to sum 
it up, is as follows: That there is one, 
and but one, Tarshish alluded to in the 
Bible, — the one on the Spanish coast to 
which Jonah is represented as flying; but 
that the term “ships of Tarshish ” came 
into general use to indicate a class of 
vessels suitable for long voyages. When- 
ever, then, we meet, in the account of 
Solomon’s expeditions, the term “ ships 
of Tarshish,” it is thought to mean that 
larger class of ships which would un- 
questionably be necessary for a three- 
years’ journey to the distant Ophir. 
These “ Tarshish ships ” were built for 
him by the skilled Tyrian workmen at 
Ezion-geber, at the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba: they were manned with Tyrian 
sailors, hired and paid by Solomon. 

This commerce did not interfere with 
the Phoenician interests ; they were, of 
course, mostly confined, so far as they 
were maritime, to the Mediterranean : 
and Hiram of Tyre gladly permitted his 
subjects to take Solomon’s gold in ex- 
change for their services. 
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THE OLD CHURCH. 
BY M. E. M. 


Ir lifteth its gray old spire from the heart of the busy town, 
Pointing the thought of the people from the things that bind men down, 


Up from toil and temptation, and struggle for daily bread, 
To the blessed Father in heaven, to whom our prayers are said ; . 


Who knoweth what we have need of, before it passeth our lips ; 
Who pitieth and forgiveth our frailty and our slips., 


A century and a quarter has dream-like flitted away 
Since the stone was laid in the corner one sunny summer-day. 


Grave men and stately matrons and rosy children stood 
While the minister sought a blessing for the church they built in the wood. 


As it rose, in its fair proportions, higher from day to day, 
In the shade of the forest round it the children came to play. 


To-day the birds are singing from their cozy nests in the eaves: 
Then they sang vespers and matins from out the rustling leaves. 


Vanished the quiet forest: in its place has come the town, 
With its hive-like hum and bustle, its houses smoky and brown. 


The church, in its green inclosure, has only room for graves! 
And over the mossy tombstones the graceful willow waves. 


Here sleep the men and women of a hundred years ago, 
Folded in silent slumber, alike ’neath sun and snow. 


Hither the playful children came willingly to rest 
When Death on their tired eyelids his seal of beauty pressed! 


But the old church standeth stalwart; its bell tolls for the dead; 
And merrily peals its music for the happy hearts of the wed. 


From its ancient oaken pulpit the message of God is given; 
And still, from Sabbath to Sabbath, are sinners told of heaven. 


The mourner findeth comfort, the weary findeth calm, 
And the spirit sorely wounded is soothed with Gilead’s balm. 


Here the stranger’s eye may brighten as he sees the greeting word, 
“Ever the stranger’s welcome in the dwelling of the Lord.” 


And the rich and poor together to mingle worship come, 
All children of one Father, heirs of one endless home. 


Long may the dear old spire, in the heart of the busy town, 
Lift the thought of the people from the things that bind it down, — 


From wealth they must leave behind them when low they lie in the mold. 
To the city whose walls are jasper, whose streets are paved with gold! 
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There at last may we gather, and lift our songs of praise, 
Where never a cloud shall shadow the sunlight of our days ; 


Where no tearful, trembling voices shall falter in the chord 
Of the hallelujah’s rising, in that temple of the Lord! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF ZADOC HULL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE UNFAITHFUL STEWARD. 
“ Thorns and snares are in the way of the froward.”’ 


A FEw days of quiet, that followed the 
promenade concert, restored Cyril to 
some measure of wisdom. He saw that 
it behooved him to be in earnest in find- 
ing means to pay the debt he had in- 
curred ; and he actually set on foot in- 
quiries, through his tutors and other 
friends, for a place where his services as 
teacher during some hours of the day 
might earn him some income. But he 
met with no immediate success in his 
efforts ; and as they had been made re- 
luctantly, through necessity, he did not 
follow them up very persistently. His 
attention was soon distracted by some 
new gayety like that through which he 
had just passed. Elated again by 
pleasure and vanity, again he lost sight 
of his responsibilities ; and so, up and 
down, from the top of one wave of ex- 
citement, through intervals of uncom- 
forted anxiety to another, he drifted 
through the winter, till, with a heart that 
had no welcome for the approaching 
season, he discovered that March had 
brought in the spring. 

As I approach the dénotiment of my 
story, I am troubled with wondering 
whether I have prepared the way for it, 
so that it will not seem unnatural and 
startling. But perhaps I can not expect 
to do that, since I can only tell it as it 
occurred ; and it was startling to those 
who knew Cyril best. We may see the 
tall tree sway in the wind, down to its 
very roots, and be sure that some day 


the blast will blow it down ; but when the 
crash comes, though long awaited, it still 
strikes the beholder with amazement and 
regret. 

There was a new melodeon wanted at 
the Bethel Mission; and it had been vot- 
ed that funds for its purchase should be 
collected as speedily as possible, and 
placed in the hands of the treasurer, 
who was instructed, as soon as he had 
a sufficient amount, to select and pay 
for the instrument. Cyril accepted the 
charge as lightly as he had done many 
another of the same kind that had fallen 
among’ the duties of his office. With 
that sort of enthusiasm and ambition 
which he had often shown before in 
gaining something for the school, — but 
perhaps more from the desire to please 
the little band of teachers with whom 
he was already so popular, than from 
any principle in forwarding a good cause, 
—he set about doing his share to collect 
the sum necessary. He had brought a 
good deal of money into the school 
since his connection with it, although he 
had so little to contribute himself. There 
were enough among his classmates 
carelessly throwing money about, whose 
benevolent impulses’ he could reach by 
his persuasive statement of the’ claims 
of this charity. He was as successful 
this time as always. He had laid Tom 
under contribution, — who, in these days, 
was growing wonderfully tractable to 
good influences, — and others beside ; 
and the exertions of others, added to 
Cyril’s,» had almost gained the sum 
needed. 

But, beside this little interest with 
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which he was momentarily occupying 
his thoughts in this pause of sports at 
the breaking-up of the winter, there were 
other matters far more closely concern- 
ing Cyril, that were all the time weigh- 
ing upon his mind, and very nearly dis- 
tracting him with their entanglements. 
First of all, there was news from 
home that his father’s infirm state of 
health had ended in an alarming illness. 
Next, there was Cyril’s debt. The bill 
for his suit had been sent in ; and the mer- 
chant, who had had some unfortunate ex- 
perience in dealing with students, would 
be likely to press his’ claim with un- 
pleasant urgency before he allowed 
Cyril to go home for vacation without 
making payment. Whether he did or 
not, however, Cyril’s knowledge of his 
inability to pay was becoming a constant 
torture to him. He felt the utmost re- 
luctance to write to his mother, remind- 
ing her of his father’s promise of a new 
suit for the approaching exhibition ; but 
no other resource seemed left him. Last- 
ly, there was the dissertation which he 
must prepare for that occasion, and 
which must make up in brilliancy for 
what his appointment lacked in rank ; 
and, distracted by other cares, it seemed 
to him in his first attempts to begin 
writing that his own particular genius 
and facility had forsaken him. He could 
not even think of any subject for his es- 
say that seemed in the least attractive. 
He had atready put off attending to it 
till but little time was left; and now, 
irresolute, and wandering in thought 
from one topic to another, finding noth- 
ing pleasing in any, he had never felt in 
such despair over any task before. 
Driven by necessity, however, he at 
last fixed upon a subject; and, with a 
pile of books to be examined for infor- 
mation, he shut himself into his room 
one Saturday afternoon, determined to 
finish some plan of his undertaking be- 
fore nightfall. He entered upon his 
work in good earnest; and was at last 
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beginning to concentrate his straying 
thoughts, and even to become interested, 
when he was interrupted bya gentle rap 
upon his door. He paid no heed at 
first, supposing that some student neigh- 
bor was there, who, not being answered, 
would take it for granted. that he was not 
athome,andso passon. But, the knock 
being repeated, he raised his head, and 
said, “Go on, if you please, fellows. 
I’m busy, yousee. I can’tlet you in just 
now.” 

But instead of some hearty, voice 
calling “All right” in answer, and 
the sound of noisy feet clattering down 
stairs, some one, not young certainly, 
gave adry, quiet cough, andan “Ahem !” 
and a voice that Cyril did not recognize 
said respectfully, — 

“1’m sorry to distarb you, Mr. Rivers; 
but I should like to speak with you a 
minute.” 

Of course, Cyril, though very reluc- 
tant, rose, and opened the door. There 
stood a little man with very black eyes 
and hair, and fashionably-cut whiskers; 
with a somewhat Jewish cast of counte- 
nance, and arrayed, from the top of his 
shining beaver to the pointed tips of his 
shining boots, in the very latest and 
neatest style of dress. Why did Cyril 
start, and look so exceedingly dismayed, 
at the sight of this little man, who was 
not a gentleman, certainly, for all his 
fine dress, and who was bowing to him 
so politely ? Alas! he owedhim money. 
He had taken his goods, and worn them, 
without making payment. It was as 
though Cyril Rivers, so proud and sen- 
sitive, the pet of refined society, the 
very gentleman of his class, was now 
dependent upon the charity of this little 
Jewish-looking merchant-tailor, who had 
come to remind him of his degradation, 
perhaps cunning enough to know that 
this was the surest way of obtaining 
the payment of his claim. As he began 
with bland civility to explain why he had 
been forced to intrude upon Mr. Rivers 
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again with his little bill, Cyril felt his 
position to be too intolerable to be borne. 
To deny the man, to be obliged to ask 
his patience and forbearance a little lon- 
ger, to be forced to be explicit in telling 
the circumstances that had disappointed 
him in his hope of making payment, 
falsifying statements to make his case 
fairer, and all fora man he despised, and 
now even hated because he had the ad- 
vantage, was what Cyril could not do. 
He felt his cheeks burning, and his 
tongue palsied in his mouth, with the 
angry obstinacy with which his pride 
rose up against his necessity. He was 
not used to being dunned, you see. He 
was not hardened to such situations. 
Try to put yourself in his place, young 
people who read this, and who never yet 


have known the irksomeness of debt, . 


and you will not so much wonder at 
what he did. 

There was money enough in his pock- 
ets ; not his own, but in his trust. The 
temptation was too strong ; the impulse 
that drove him to yield to it, too blind 
and headstrong. Let come what would, 
he would be free from such a miserable 
care as this. The money for the melo- 
deon would not be wanted immediately: 
there would be time to make it good. 
There was his father’s promise of new 
clothes, that might yet be fulfilled; there 
was, at any rate, Tom’s friendship and 
wealth to fall back upon. Only let him 
get rid of th.s man’s claim: no other 
could possibly be so galling. Quickasa 
flash, these thoughts passed through Cyr- 
i’smind. He pulled forth his treasurer’s 
purse, and, counting out sixty dollars 
as proudly and indifferently as if they 
had been all his own, put them into the 
tailor’s hand. The little man, some- 
what surprised, but very well pleased to 
get his money, smiled and bowed, and 
thanked Mr. Rivers for his patronage, and 
detailed a long list of elegant new spring 
goods, which he wished the young gen- 
tlemen would only come in and examine. 
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But, when he had-gone, do you think 
Cyril returned to his writing with a quiet 
mind? Ah,no! Mechanically he seat- 
ed himself at the table, and opened his 
book, to find himself, in a few moments, 
trembling from head to foot, his hands 
refusing to obey him, his eyes unable to 
make out the letters upon the page, his 
mind in a maze of fears. He rose, and 
walked up and down the room, trying to 
steady his thoughts, to look at his case 
fairly, to count up the chances for and 
against him, to form some plan of ac- 
tion. What was thishe had done? how 
came he to do it? and how was he to 
manage the consequences? He tried 
to think and plan, and could not. He 
tried to comfort himself, and grew the 
more terrified. 

There was no more writing for him 
that afternoon. In a sort of despera- 
tion, he took his hat, and went down to 
the post-office. He would surely have 
aletter from his mother to-night, and 
that might relieve him. He knew the 
evening mail was notin yet; but he was 
driven by consuming anxiety to go and 
linger about the doors of the post-office, 
that his turn might come first in the dis- 
tribution. There were several of his 
classmates loitering about there, up and 
down the busy street, to kill time, not 
knowing what else to do with the Satur- 
day afternoon. They hailed him with 
wonder. ‘What! you down here, 
Rivers?” they cried. “ You shut your- 
self up to write your essay !” 

Cyril joined them. He seemed in his 
gayest mood, though. he was pale, and 
had a worn, tired look. He would not 
for the world have had any one know 
how fear preyed upon his heart. Some 
one proposed going to a neighboring 
billiard-saloon to while away the time 
till the mail came in. Cyril, from mo- 
tives of prudence, and for want of taste 
for the game, had heretofore kept away 
from such places ; but he yielded readily 
enough now.to the request. He tried 
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joining in the game ; but he could pay no 
more attention to it than he had been 
able to give to his writing. His misplay 
utterly astonished his companions, even 
in a beginner. 
were drunk, Rivers,” said one. But it 
was not wine, but intolerable suspense, 
that had taken away Cyril’s control over 
his thoughts and actions. He soon gave 
up trying to play, and spent the time in 
walking up and down the room, till, from 
the window, he saw the mail-wagon 
drive up opposite. Quick as a flash, he 
was out of the room, down stairs, and 
across the street. 

With what trembling he asked for his 
letter! It was there, sure enough, with 
the home postmark, and in his mother’s 
writing. He stepped aside to the win- 
dow to tear open the envelope and dis- 
cover the contents. First of all, he saw 
there was no check within; and then 
with a sinking heart, in the selfishness 
of fear, he ran his eye over the loving 
lines, heedless of all they would impart, 
till he came to the one piece of informa- 
tion that seemed most to concern him 
now. The tenderness with which it was 
conveyed, the disappointment and anx- 
iety of the writer, touched him not at all 
at this moment. He only gathered that 
neither father nor mother could help 
him. His father’s sickness did not seem 
to alarm him, nor his mother’s grief and 
foreboding to distress him. There was 
but one thought in his mind at this crisis : 
How was he to save himself from public 
disgrace ? 

He could think of but one resource, 
and that was in Tom’s friendship. There 
had been a sort of separation between 
Tom and Cyril since the night of the 
promenade concert. 
trangement of the heart; for, when they 
met, their intercourse was still very 
kindly. But there was a certain embar- 
rassment in it not like the old freedom. 
Cyril, with the proud shyness of one 
who felt that the friend who once trusted 


“J should think you’ 


It was not an es-. 
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him had at last discovered his weak- 
ness, could not advise or good-naturedly 


‘take the command of Tom as he used 


to do; and Tom, still loving Cyril, but 
not confident in him as_ heretofore, 
could not hide the change in his feelings. 
Moreover, Tom was.-changed to all. 
Some neW influence had come over him 
this winter. He had been trying hard 
to be more studious ; but his demeanor 
was variable. Sometimes he would 
seem exceedingly quiet and earnest, full 
of moral and reflective remarks that as- 
tonished and amused his friends, but 
sometimes restless and discontented, 
savagely quarreling with himself and 
every thing about him. 

But Cyril was still sure that he might 
trust Tom’s loving generosity toward 
himself, and tried to fortify himself with 
that assurance in his present distress of 
mind. 

He had one more ordeal to go through 
before he could see Tom and set his 
mind at rest on this point. To-night 
there was to be another teachers’ meet- 
ing. It would be torture to Cyril to 
meet those whose trust he had betrayed; 
but his anxiety would not let him stay 
away. He would be expected to-night 
to report about the funds for the melo- 
deon, and to receive additions to them; 
no doubt, to have the means placed at 
his disposal to procure the instrument 
during the coming. week. 

He appeared at the meeting as ani- 
mated and as self-confident as if no feel- 
ing of uneasiness and guilt and shame 
had ever visited his heart. He gave in 
his report of funds raised for the melo- 
deon, with a great show of pleasure at 
the speed with which they had been col- 
lected. He said, boldly, that only fifteen 


dollars remained to be gathered before 


the school would be enabled to make 
such a purchase as was desired. As he 
had partly anticipated, the sum was at 
once contributed among those present ; 
and there was apparently nothing now 
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to prevent the unfortunate Cyril from 
buying the instrument during the coming 


week. 
He had, some time previously, asked 


Miss Kerlie to give him the benefit of 
her judgment in the choice of the melo- 
deon: so now, with untroubled face, he 
went and asked her to fix a day when 
she could go with him to make the pur- 
‘chase ; glad enough, however, that she 
placed it as far on in the week as the 
following Thursday. With four days’ 
respite, and with a little comfort in real- 
izing how utterly unimagined yet was 
his deed of this afternoon, he went 
home, already grown somewhat harder 
and bolder in bearing his hidden guilt. 

But he could not sleep until he had 
seen Tom. He went from the teachers’ 
meeting to Tom’s room ; but, discovering 
from the sounds of voices that his friend 
was not alone, he walked restlessly up 
and down the street till he saw Tom’s 
guests come out together. Then Cyril 
went and rapped upon the ‘door, saying, 
“Can I come in, Tom? It is Rivers.” 

“ Come in,” answered Tom. 

Cyril entered, to find the room full of 
smoke, through which he dimly- dis- 
cerned Tom sitting by the table, bend- 
ing his head over his books. There 
was a vexed scowl upon his face. His 
Plato, and his grammars and lexicons 
and “ponies,” were all strewed about him. 
Cyril was too much surprised at the 
sight to restrain his comment. 

“What! studying on Saturday night?” 

He had not known Tom to do sucha 
thing since he had been in college. 
That Sunday was the only day in the 
week proper to get lessons in, had been, 
apparently, a main point in Tom’s creed ; 
but Cyril saw at once that he had made 
a mistake in noticing this change of 
habits. 

“Why not?” said Tom defiantly. 
And then, too proud to yield to a little 
false shame about his motives, he add- 
ed, “ Because I’ve been a heathen all 
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my life, is that a reason why I shouldn’t 
try to be better? I tell you, I haven’t 
forgot what Stavens said once about 
one law for us all, saints and heathens 
together.” 

Cyril, yet more surprised, hastened to 
soothe him. The slight sarcasm van- 
ished from his face; and some of the 
sorrow that was in his heart appeared 
instead, as he sat down beside Tom, and 
answered him gently, — 

“You know I’m glad, Tom. It’s a 
hundred times better to keep it. And 
don’t suppose I thought it strange you 
should try to do it. You call yourself a 
heathen, and think I must be better be- 
cause I have been trained up in reli- 
gious ways. I tell you, I never felt any 
right to ask you to join me in them, I 
was so much worse in them than you in 
your kind of life. You know some of 
the miserable things I’ve done: but, if 
you knew all, you would despise me ; 
you would see as I do, plainly enough, 
which of us is the most likely to do 
right.” 

It eased Cyril’s mind to make this 
confession ; but its truth was concealed 
by the disguise of humility and over- 
scrupulousness to a partial eye. Tom’s 
friendship warmed as he perceived Cyr- 
il’s sadness and heard this self-deprecia- 
tion. He refused to believe words like 
those. 

“ Don’t talk so, Rivers!” hesaid. “We 
all get wrong living here together. We 
don’t think; and we do what is bad with- 
out knowing or caring, because nobody 
else seems to know or care. Talk of 
yourself! Why, just think of me in com- 
parison: think what an idle, wasteful, 
vicious, fool’s life I’ve lived here! It 
makes me curse myself now. I can’t 
tell you how I’ve come to seeit; but I do 
see it: and the worst is, I can’t get out 
of it. I try and try, and am back in 
it before I knowit. I thought I would 
try and get some good out of to-morrow, 
as some other folks seem to ; but I sha’n’t 
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make it out. It'll be the old story. If 
I try to listen in chapel, it'll all seem a 
dreary jargon that I don’t understand ; 
and very likely I’shall go to sleep. And 
then, out of chapel, you know how time 
goes when the fellows get together. 
By night, I shall be enough disgusted 
with my trying to give it up, and do any 
thing they tease me to do. What can I 
do? Sometimes I wish I never had 
been born.” 

Alas that Cyril had never fought the 
good fight himself! — had never himself 
kept the faith! Here was offered him 
the opportunity of doing a work, which 
having done a man might die contented, 
—a work which would have made his 
soul shine as the stars for ever and ever. 
Tom’s was the old cry, ‘What shall I 
do to be saved?” raised in confidence 
to one whom he loved. If Cyril could 
have answered it out of the fervor of 
faith in his own heart, if he could have 
directed this seeking, struggling spirit 
toward the Light upon which his own 
eyes had been fixed, he might now have 
saved a soul from death. 

But, alas ! his own hands had put such 
blessedness out of his reach. He had 
never truly loved God’s service ; and he 
was not thinking now of that or of poor 
Tom’s welfare, but of himself, — of his 
own difficulties and trials. He was to 
help himself, not Tom; and again he 
failed his friend, crying “ Peace, peace!” 
when there was no peace. He told Tom 
to keep on trying, and that, as he grew 
older, he would become more settled, 
and correct in his desires; that the 
strife within him between good and evil 
inclinations would gradually cease as 
his ‘character matured: as if in all a 
man’s life such a thing could be, unless 
either God forsook him, or grace reigned 
triumphant within him. Surely Cyril 
must have known. better than this ; but 
the truth he once thought he peheved 
he felt no more. 

Such comfort might have been true, 
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for all Tom could tell ; but it left him un- 
satisfied. He knew not what he had 
longed for; but surely this was not it. 
He ceased to talk about himself, and 
there was a short silence between them. 

At last, Cyril offered to help him with 
his lesson ; but he declined the offer in a 
manner almost surly. 

“No,” said he. “It’s time I stood 
alone, or else fell out of my class. Some- 
times Ithink I wouldn’t care if I was 
dropped, and my father got tired of 
spending for me, and left me to take care 
of myself, if I only could keep out of 
this cursed cheating.” 

Then there was another ees till 
Cyril in his sin, seeming to see this last 
friend separating from him by newly- 
awakened conscientiousness, showed 
such sadness in his face as he sat look- 
ing in the fire, that Tom, noticing at 
last, was startled. 

“What ails you, old fellow?” he 
asked fondly. 

“1’m in trouble, Tom. I came over 
here to ask you to help me out.” 

“What is it, then? You know Ill do 
ithitel tears 

Cyril hesitated a moment ; and, when 
he answered, he could not help giving a 
false coloring to his necessity. 

“ Tom,” he said at last, “I have been 
disappointed. That suit I got last win- 
ter, I got without my father’s knowledge, 
because he had promised me one this 
spring ; and I thought I could pay as 
well now as then. But father is sick, 
and they can not let me have the money ; 
and Ragye is dunning for what I. owe 
him. I can’t endure it any longer. I 
want you to lend me sixty dollars, and 
trust me — I don’t know how long, per- 
haps two or three years —to pay it. 
You see, I can’t trouble my father now: 
he is sick, — pretty nearly worked and 
worried to death.” 

“Ragye!” said Tom in great wrath. 
“Dunning, is he? The impudent scoun- 
drel! Why didn’t you kick him down 
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stairs? The little low-lived tailor! I’d 
like to see him dun me! Why, he’s 
only waited four months! I’ll go down 
and blow him up for his impudence my- 
Self ly, 

“Don’t you doit, Tom!” Cyril cried 
in terror. “ Blow him up on your own 
account if you like ; but this is my busi- 
ness. I can’t wrangle with tradesmen ; 
but I’m wretched when I’m in their debt. 
Lend me the money if you can, cear fel- 
low; but don’t go talking to Ragye about 
my affairs.” , . 

“ But,” said Tom, looking very sorry, 

“ T haven’t got the money, Rivers. I’ve 
spent almost to my last dollar; and fa- 
ther will not send me more than enough 
at the end’of the term to pay up and 
get home with. Only if you wait till 
then, I guess I can persuade him to send 
me sixty more. Ill write, and try.” 

Cyril groaned: he felt faint with the 
oppression of dismay. “It won’t do, 
Tom,” said he: “I want it now. I’m 
worn out with thinking of this thing.” 

“ But you needn’t be,” said Tom, puz- 
zled. “ll go down and tell Ragye, if 
he so much as hints about your bill 
again, he’ll forfeit my custom. Between 
us, we can get the money in plenty of 
time to pay him,” 

But, seeing that Cyril still remained 
uncomforted, he asked, after a minute, 
earnestly, “ What else caz I do for you, 
Rivers ?” 

* Nothing,” said Cyril, rising; ‘but 
please don’t do that, Tom. Thank you 
all the same, though. Never mind about 
it: don’t trouble yourself about it any 
more. I'll settle it myself. I’ll go back 
to my room, and give you a chance to 
get your lesson. Good-night !” 

Tom looked wonderingly after him as 
he departed. “It is strange,” Tom said 
to himself. “He is quiet, and never 
brags ; but he’s as proud as a prince. 
How nervous and angry he was when I 
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think I meant to beg the tailor for him. 
Poor Rivers! I wish he had the money 
my father gives me: he’d spend it like 
a prince, not like a loafer as I do, 
never having any thing to lend a friend 
in trouble. And, as for me, I wish I had 
been poor, and had to work hard all my 
life. I believe it would have been better 
for such a great stupid as I. What busi- 
ness have I to be in purple and fine lin- 
en? It’s like dressing an ox up in ’em: 
the yoke and the harness would be bet- 
ter for him.” 

Ah, foolish Tom! like many another 
discontented youth, finding fault with the 
allotments of Providence; unwilling to 
see the yoke and the harness laid ready 
for you; not knowing that whether it be 
rough, or whether it be padded, it must 
be best for you because it is yours, or 
that it must grow light and easy for you 
if accepted because it is His. 

Poor Cyril has, with his eyes open as 
it were, cast away his yoke for a garland 
of flowers, that now, strange to say, be- 
gins to weigh upon him like a chain, 
pressing poisonous, torturing thorns into 
his very heart. 

Alone in his room again, Cyril walked 
up and down, unable to decide what 
measure to take next. There was one 
thing he could do: if he should write and 
tell his mother all, in her terror at the 
thought of his disgrace, he knew she 
would contrive in some way to raise the 
sixty dollars of which he stood in need ; 
and then, he said to himself, he would 
leave college at the end of the term, and 
work night and day to repay her doubly. 
To let her help him, would, no doubt, 
be the easiest way out of his difficul- 
ty; but ] am thankful Cyril had manili- 
ness enough not to avail himself of 
it. Why should he cast the penalty of 
his folly and sins upon his feeble mother, 
already struggling with so many anxie- 
ties ? — make her suffer the unspeakable 
bitterness of discovering how weak and 
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worthless was the son of whom she had 
been so proud? Cyril was not quite 
selfish enough for that. He felt, that, 
since he had incurred the trouble, he 
must make his way out of it alone. 

There was another and a better course 
suggested to his mind. It was, since he 
had done wrong which he could in no 
way repair, to goandconfess it. Would 
he not do wisely to go to-night to John 
Seelye, that good and true man, whose 
trust in bringing him into the school 
he had so violated, and tell him all, and 
ask and follow his advice? However 
humiliating such a course, it would at 
least be the speediest way for Cyril to 
get back to honorable conduct. How- 
ever low he might be brought in their 
sight, he need not scorn himself so bit- 
terly any more; and to bring upon him- 
self all the reprobation he dreaded 
seemed better than to suffer longer the 
haunting fear of it. The momentary 
impulse was so strong, that Cyril even 
laid his hand upon the door to go in 
search of John ; and then his pride ar- 
rested him. It was late, he said to 
himself. He need not go to-night: he 
could wait till Monday. And then he 
grew suddenly bold with a new thought. 
Why need he go atall? There was no 
such desperation in his case as he had 
been persuading himself. If the melo- 
deon must be bought next week, it need 
not be paid for then. The school and 
its conductors were well known, and 
could easily obtain credit. He would 
make a first visit to the shop before he 
took Miss Kerlie there; and no doubt he 
could make some arrangement with the 
proprietor to let the payment rest till 
some future time. This thought freed 
him from immediate anxiety, so that at 
last he could lie down to rest. But his 
sleep was disturbed; his unforgiven 
sins, and the troubles in which they had 
involved him, haunting him in his 
dreams. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ALONE IN THE LIBRARY. 


“ As a bird hasteth to the snare, and knoweth not that 
it is for his life.” 

CyrIL awoke the next morning con- 
firmed in his foolish resolves ; greater 
confidence in himself, and greater fear 
of confession, coming with the daylight. 
He said to himself that he had been 
foolish*to be so much disturbed ; that 
he had done nothing so very terrible,— 
nothing that he could not repair without 
its being known to any one. 

But, in spite of his confident reason- 
ing, he was not himself when the week 
began. He broughta pre-occupied mind 
to all his duties ; a mind that was turn- 
ing over and over its hidden thought of 
trouble and shame, and planning, again 
and again, every word of its scheme of 
escape. Weary as he might be of the 
remembrance of his deed, he could not 
turn away his eyes from viewing and re- 
viewing its every detail, though he tried 
in every way to forget himself in pleas- 
ure and in application. 

At the first possible moment he went 
down to the melodeon factory, feeling 
that, if the necessary falsehood were 
once told, he should be more at rest. ~ 

With a quiet manner, and an obsery- 
ant eye, he went through the warerooms, 
trying this instrument and that, as though 
intent upon nothing but making the best 
choice, yet all the while revolving in his 
mind how to propose the terms of pur- 
chase he was obliged to offer. At last, 
after having pretty thoroughly examined 
the stock, he pointed out two or three 
of the instruments as those among which 
his choice would probably be ; explain- 
ing that he wished to bring a lady to ex- 
amine them, and help him make the 
final decision. “ But first,” he said, “I 
must explain to you the circumstances 
under which I am making this purchase. 
I am acting for the Bethel-mission Sun- 
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day School, the name of which must be 
familiar to you. We have the funds for 
the purpose pledged ; but the money is 
not yet in hand, and may not be for 
some weeks. Meanwhile, our old in- 
strument being badly broken, we are 
much inconvenienced for want of one. 
Are you willing to let us have this, and 
trust us a while for its payment? I am 
the treasurer, and will give my name in 
pledge for the indebtedness.” - 

“ With perfect willingness,” answered 
the merchant. “It is all the same, to 
us, sir. You can pay at your own con- 
venience.” 

“Very well, then,” said Cyril. 
pect me here again ina few days.” 

And, upon Thursday, Miss Kerlie and 
he went together, and, after much discus- 
sion, found the chef d’euvre of all the 
instruments in the shop for the price 
agreed upon ; and it was readily sent to 
the chapel, and set up in its place, with- 
out another word to Cyril about its cost. 

And now he hoped the matter was 
fairly off his mind for a while, and that he 
might enjoy a brief respite from thinking 
over it. But, instead of that, he seemed 
to grow the more uneasy and wretched. 
He set himself desperately at work upon 
his dissertation, the time for the delivery 
of which was drawing fatally near. But 
if he had never taken pen in hand _be- 
fore, or put word after word upon paper, 
he-thought he could not have found him- 
self more unable to write. Thought was 
paralyzed; reflection had fled beyond 
the reach of any summons; memory 
was empty of the ghost of anidea. He 
had never had such an experience be- 
fore. Let the subject be what it might, 
when he had set himself to consider it. 
he could usually find enough of interest 
in it to set his thoughts flowing, and to 
put him into a fervent energy to express 
them. But now the powers of his mind 
seemed to have rebelled against him. 
Disheartened and disgusted, he pushed 
on, by force of will and necessity, a fee- 
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ble and unworthy work, that, a month 
ago, he would not have been willing to 
call his own. The knowledge of his 
ill success, instead of spurring him to 
greater effort, seemed to distract and 
paralyze him the more. He longed, with 
all that was left of his ambition as a stu- 
dent, to do himself credit on this occa- 
sion. He foresaw, that, unless his fa- 
ther’s health improved, this might be his 
last year at college; and he wanted to 
leave some honorable reputation behind 
for all the promise with which he had 
entered. Hewas dismayed and wretch- 
ed to discover his powerlessness. 

Ah! a clear conscience is the best 
security for a clear head. Perfect con- 
trol over the faculties of the mind, and 
the highest vigor of those faculties, can 
not be expected by one who is indulging 
or hiding sin. A man’s powers must be 
all disordered and crippled when Satan 
is leading him captive at his will. Let 
such a man expect dimness of vision, and 
trembling hands, and a failing heart.” 

The news from home distracted poor 
Cyril with another cause for fear. They 
wrote that his father’s state forbade 
any of the family from coming to hear 
their dear Cyril speak at the exhibition ; 
and his mother bade him hurry home 
as soon as it was over. He wrote, and 
begged her leave to go now; telling her 
some of his trouble in writing his essay, 
and giving as a reason his extreme 
anxiety about his father. But she an- 
swered, that his father would be more 
disturbed by his return home before the 
term closed than benefited by his pres- 
ence; that he must stay and do his 
work with as much credit to himself as 
possible; and that the thought of his 
sick father, instead of being a hinderance 
to him, must give him double earnest- 
ness in his effort. From such letters, 
Cyril would return again to his task, 
shortly to find himself wondering wheth- 
er Tom would succeed in obtaining that 
sixty dollars from his father, and how soon 
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it would come; or whether the melodeon 
merchant might, by any chance, let out 
the secret of the charge to any one con- 
nected with the Sunday school ; or what 
he could do to earn the money during 
the coming vacation, For such thoughts 
he called himself a fool and a coward ; 
but that did not help him to banish his 
folly and cowardice. 

The days passed by all too quickly, 
though they were so miserable. In 
them Cyril was very much changed. 
He shrank from companionship, plead- 
ing the necessity of industry upon his 
essay. He was as silent and spiritless 
as he had been used to be vivacious and 
enthusiastic. He grew pale and sad- 
looking ; but, when he was questioned, 
he found sufficient excuse for that in 
mentioning his father’s illness. 

It wanted but a week of the day when 
the essays were to be handed in for re- 
vision. It was late on Saturday after- 
noon. Cyril had been drudging over his 
forced and unsatisfactory labor until he 
was nearly worn out. In despair at the 
confusion in his mind, and the failure of 
his memory when he tried to recollect 
some line of argument he was citing 
from a work he had read, he laid down 
his pen, feeling that he must go again to 
the college library to find the volume 
and give the passage a fresh perusal. 
It was past the hour for the closing of 
the library ; but the state of his work 
seemed toadmit of no delay. He hoped, 
too, the short walk in the open air, and 
the few moments’ change of employ- 
ment, might retresh and clear his mind. 

He went, therefore, to the librarian’s 
room, and, stating the urgency: of the 
case, begged the use of the keys. His 
request seemed reasonable; and_ his 
statement of being hard at work was 
proved by his anxious, tired face. He 
assured the librarian that he could lay 
his hand upon the book in a minute ; 
and the keys were intrusted to him with- 
out any hesitation. 
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Cyril opened the doors of the great 
hall of books, and turned the key in the 
lock behind him. He was all alone in 
the lofty, silent room. Spring sunlight 
streamed in through the western win- 
dows high above the tiers of books, and 
filled the arched vaults of the ceiling full 
of yellow light. Below, in silent white- 
ness, the busts of great and good men 
who had helped rear this treasure-house 
of thought stood for ever on guard to 
protect its sanctity. Behind them, in 
ranks of thousands, shelf above shelf, 
along the walls, were ranged the vol- 
umes of the wisdom of allages. Their 
lettered backs gleamed down upon Cyr- 
il with lines of light from far above 
reach, —lines like the glitter of light- 
ning along dark clouds that were full of 
promises of blessing to the thirsty soul. 

Cyril stood and looked about him, 
awe and quietness stealing over his 
vexed spirit. He always liked to be 
here. The common world, with all that 
was mean and violent and sorrowful in 
it, seemed shut out. The windows were 
so far up, they showed only the clouds 
and blue sky. Whatever of men’s lives 
had been brought into this chamber was 
the best part, —the choice fruit of knowl- 
edge won by labor; wisdom distilled 
from the experience of sorrow ;.the clear 
cry of warning wrung out by the bitter 
knowledge of sin, but not the labor and 
sorrow and foul sin themselves. So, 
moreover, it seemed as if whoever visit- 
ed this place left behind him his weaker 
self, and appeared at his best and noblest, 
to be like the company in which he found 
himself. If he were young, he forgot 
the vanity which occupied his thoughts 
outside, and grew grave in countenance, 
looking about him with momentary ear- 
nestness for help toward some higher and 
more rarely-heeded aim ; if he were old, 
he forgot anxiety, and grew peaceful at 
heart in this quiet company. Shall I 
speak too highly of this library-hall, 
filled by wise and. careful judgment, 
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when I see in it some dim likeness of 
that holy house to which we all are 
called? For here are gathered the spir- 
its of just men, if not yet made perfect, 
yet in their most perfect earthly attain- 
ment; here are an innumerable com- 
pany, if not of angels, yet of thoughts 
whispered by angels to souls that al- 
ways waited listening; here is not, in- 
deed, the glorious presence of the Me- 
diator of the new covenant, yet there 
are to be found here the results of the 
light and love and knowledge that have 
been growing and increasing in all parts 
of the world from the establishment of 
that covenant with men. Walk softly 
here, then, and subdue your souls to 
purity and reverence as in a sacred spot. 

In this place, so silent, so pleasant, 
so almost solemn, Cyril was alone; not 
with exactly such thoughts as I have 
written above, but first with a sense of 
peace at just being alone. He almost 
wished he need never go forth again into 
the world he had sinned against, and 
whose condemnation he dreaded. His 
own room swarmed with harassing re- 
grets and dreads: there was no solitude 
there; but here they did not follow him. 
He believed, if he might come here to 
write, he could soon finish the essay 
over which he had spent so much labor in 
vain, Hewas atease here ; he was him- 
self again. And with this feeling of sol- 
itude came a sense of power. The 
great doors were locked, and he held the 
keys. The windows were high up: no 
eye could beholdhim. All things within 
the room were at his undisturbed com- 
mand. 

He felt in no haste now to attend to 
his errand. He walked slowly along the 
room, stopping to look musingly upon 
the strong or noble features of the mar- 
ble likenesses, or to ponder, with child- 
ish, curious wondering, the tablets of 
stone, covered with hieroglyphics, that 
had been brought from ruined cities 
thousands of years old. He was so 
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glad to forget himself for a little while, 
to hide himself.within these stone walls, 
ivy-covered and book-lined, from the 
pursuit of fear and the urging of neces- 
sity! He knew just where to find the 
volume in search of which he had come f 
but, instead of hastening toward that 
corner, he seemed to keep away from it. 
He sauntered into alcoves where he had 
never been before; taking down and 
examining ancient volumes pierced 
through by the progress of the little 
book-worm as by a shot, or meddling 
with parchment manuscripts removed 
from the hand of the transcriber by cen- 
turies of time. 

At last, a Kittle gallery overhead in a 
recess attracted his attention. Heaps 
of pamphlets covered with dust appeared 
to be stowed away there. There was no 
ascent from the library-hall to that gal- 
lery ; but Cyril was seized with a strange 
desire to explore it. He did not stop to 
consider, that, by all this loitering and 
meddling, he was betraying the trust re-" 
posed in him ; to say nothing of the fact, 
that, by all this idle delay, he risked de- 
stroying the labor of the afternoon in 
the concentration of his thought upon 
the work he had left to come here. He 
took the steps used for reaching the 
high shelves, and placed them against 
the side of the recess across which the 
gallery bridged. Standing upon them, 
he could reach the banister above with 
his hand. He was active enough with 
the help of that, and the edge of a shelf 
that offered another step for his foot, to 
make the ascent; and, yielding to an 
idle impulse, he swung himself up, 
climbed over the railing, and stood 
among the dusty heaps of papers. What 
thing of interest he expected to find 
there, he could not have told: he hardly 
cared to examine what was in the place 
now he had reached it. There were col- 
lections of pamphlets filed in orderly 
manner, each file labeled so as to show 
the nature of its contents ; there were 
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the annual catalogues of the college for 
many years; there were memorial ser- 
mons about great men connected with 
the institution, and the preachers’ memo- 
rial sermons above those. Last of all, 
Cyril came upon a great heap of such 
orations of students as had been thought 
worthy of being kept in published form, 
—pamphlets that had been accumulat- 
ing during many years. 

These, the efforts of young men like 
himself, —like himself too, no doubt, 
once accounted brilliant, possessed of 
more than ordinary talent, and likely to 
win more than. ordinary reputation, yet 
most of whom had somehow missed 
fame and a great career, as something 
in his heart seemed to assure him that he 
should do, —interested Cyril. He took 
up one and another of the little books, 
read its title and its date, the name of 
the author, and a paragraph or two ; say- 
ing sadly to himself as he laid each one 
aside, “I could do as well as that, or 
better, if I could only do my best. If 
I were only myself again! I have not 
found one here whose work shows pow- 
ers superior to mine.” 

Such comparisons seemed to soothe 
the mortification he suffered in his pres- 
ent disability. 

At last, he drew forth a pamphlet 
which attracted him by bearing a name 
familiar to his ears, —a name beginning 
to be celebrated ; that of a writer whose 
works had always given Cyril special de- 
light. His interest was greatly increased, 
as he read the subject of the oration 
(now twenty years old), to find it very 
similar to the one he had chosen for his 
own. With eagerness he opened the 
pamphlet, and began to read. 

He drew a long sigh of pleasure and 
sympathy as he read the first paragraph. 
He was struck with the similarity of the 
style and mode of thought here shown 
to his own in his happiest moments. 
The surprise this feeling gave him was 
increased as he read. It was as if here 
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was what he had been vainly striving to 
reach in thought, written out nobly and 
fully just as he had longed to write it. 
Here were signs of a mind exceedingly 
like his own, possessed of the same age, 
the same knowledge almost, the same 
tastes, and ways of thought and feeling, 
but opening under better influences, — 
the influences to which Cyril had once 
hoped to give himself up, but from which 
he had suffered little sins to separate him, 
— the influences of God’s enlightening 
Spirit ever sought and obeyed. As he 
read on, and recognized this, Cyril’s 
pleasure turned to regret and envy that 
were bitter in his heart. 

But, before he could finish the piece, it 
grew too dark in that dark recess for 
him to read longer. But he could not 
leave that pamphlet. He replaced all 
the rest as he had found them; but this 
he put in his breast-pocket, bent upon 
examining it more at his leisure. He 
was not afraid to abstract it from its 
place, from which, in all probability, it 
would never be missed. He confessed 
to himself no mean intent in taking it ; 
but as he descended, and put the ladder 
back in its place, he seemed as eager to 
hasten away from the spot as he had 
been pleased to linger a few moments 
before. The great room had grown 
dreary in the gathering dusk: the dark 
walls frowned upon him, and the ghostly 
busts stared at him with their blank 
eyes with severe and stony gaze. He 
would have gone away without the book 
for which he had come, but that he re- 
membered, as he closed the door, that he 
might be questioned about it when he 
returned the keys. He hastened back, 
but could not find it as easily as he had 
supposed, it was growing so dark. He 
grew nervous in the search, and _ his 
hands trembled, as at last he pulled the 
volume down from its shelf. He hur- 
ried away, glad to be out of the room, 
which seemed not lonely now, but full 
of spirits that whispered together, proph- 
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esying harm, and saying of him bitter 
and reproachful things. 

He carried back the keys, making 
some plausible excuse for his stay in the 
library. By this time, the supper-bell 
was ringing; and after that came the 
teachers’ meeting, from which he seemed 
nervously afraid to stay away. It was 
half-past nine before he was again alone 
in his room, ready to take up his writ- 
ing. He read over what he had accom- 
plished, more than ever dissatisfied 
with it, angry with himself for his fail- 
ure, and desperate at thinking that the 
end of the task seemed farther off than 
when he began. He sata while in moody 
thought, and then, taking from his pocket 
the oration he had brought from the 
library, slowly perused it again, drawing 
comparisons between it and his own ef- 
fort all the way. A guilty thought had 
come into his mind: I doubt if it had not 
half shaped itself to him before he left 
the library. But, under cover of the 
night, we seem less afraid to entertain 
the sinful suggestions we harbored, 
hid even from ourselves, in the day. 
What if, in his extraordinary need, he 
should help himself by making use of 
this speech as his own? He argued 
with himself, as the Devil can teach a 
man to argue, that it would be no great 
wrong. He could write as well as this 
was. written, perhaps better ; with more 
originality of thought, and variety of il- 
lustration, if he had only his usual pow- 
er: therefore he should win no undue 
credit, only save the reputation he had 
already earned. He should wrong no 
one; for the essay had been long forgot- 
ten, and would never be recognized; and, 
moreover, the reputation of its author 
rested upon maturer works. 

The thought presented a great temp- 
tation. In this way all his difficulties 
would be removed, his wearisome task 
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be at an end, and his credit as a writer 
be uninjured. He would not take the 
essay just as it was, but re-arrange it, 
give it a new title, and introduce into it 
such thoughts of his own as seemed rel- 
evant. 

He had grown hardened and reckless. 
Present relief from a little of the intoler- 
able weight upon his mind was all he 
seemed to care for. He had led Tom 
into sin with little compunction: it was. 
part of his punishment that he should 
now yield so easily to the same tempta- 
tion himself. 

His mind soon made up as to his 
course, he set himself to making such 
changes in the stolen essay as should 
make it better suited to its pretended 
authorship and to the new name he had 
chosen for it. Such parts of that which he 
had already written as were best and most 
appropriate, more to propitiate his con- 
science than for any need of them, he 
ingeniously combined with the stolen 
paragraphs ; pleased to see the parts 
matching so well in style and sentiment, 
that no ordinary observer could have 
told where the piecing was done. 

By the time he had finished this work, 
he had so depraved his conscience, that 
he hardly seemed to know himself the lie 
he was making. He handed in the piece 
for his professor’s examination with al- 
most as much complacency as if it had 
been entirely his own. He was sure 
that it would be approved. He began 
to feel now as if he had in some meas- 
ure regained freedom from care. Tom 
had promised to obtain the money his 
friend had asked for as soon as possi- 
ble, and he would be as good as his 
word. Cyril thought he might reasona- 
bly, therefore, dismiss his anxiety about 
his obligation ; and began to feel more 
confidence in his ability to make a way 
out of his troubles. 
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THE OLD FOLK. 


Au! don’t be sorrowful, darling, 
And don’t be sorrowful, pray: 
Taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn’t more night than day. 


*Tis rainy weather, my darling ; 
Time’s waves, they heavily run: 

But taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn’t more cloud than sun. 


We are old folks, now, my darling ; 
Our heads are growing gray: 

But taking the year all round, my dear, 
You will always find a May. 


We have had our May, my darling, 
And our roses, long ago ; 

And the time of the year is coming 
For the silent night of snow. 
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And God is God, my darling, 

Of night as well as day; 

And we feel and know that we can go 
Wherever he leads the way. 


A God of the night, my darling, 

Of the night of death so grim: 

The gate that leads out of life, good wife, 
Is the gate that leads to him. 


Sunday at Home. 


SAINT BERTHA’S PRESCRIPTION. 


BY SARAH CHESTER. 


“‘Tnto each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary,” 
I said with an emotion utterly unpro- 
voked; for there.were no vestiges or 
presages of a storm, and the day could 
not well have been brighter. 

“Each life,” repeated Saint Bertha, 
my sister. “It isn’t into owr lives only 
that the rain falls. Our brightest days 
are dark and dreary enough to plenty of 
people.” 

“Hi, ho, hum!” I remarked, sus- 
pecting that her hobby —the Bethel — 
was forthcoming. 

“ We were two daughters of one race,” 
the only remnants, lately orphaned, des- 
olate in our abundance. Our wealth lay 
in lands and houses, — meager pittances 
to give heart-poverty. The same trou- 
bles had visited each of us, and met 
with opposite receptions. Influenced 


_ by a Christian philosophy, Bertha had 


fled from hers: influenced by an un- 
Christian doggedness, I had sat down 
with mine, and nursed them. In other 
words, Saint Bertha had found comfort 
in uplifting to her shoulders numerous 
burdens which did not belong there, but 
which, nathless, crowded her own away ; 
and I had gone comfortless while en- 
tertaining with miserable murmurings 
and concentrated energies my own par- 
ticular burden. Which are heavier, 
one’s own or foreign burdens, experi- 
ence has taught me since. 


In vain Bertha had tried to teach me 
out of her experience. - In vain she had 
urged me to become a Sister of Charity, 
and learn for myself how surely bread 
cast on the waters, if it be comfort, will 
come back again as comfort. I would 
not go to King Street, — the philanthro- 
pist’s harvest-field. I insisted that those 
poor sheaves down there were not worth 
gathering into the royal garner; that 
King Street’s inhabitants lacked our sen- 
sibilities, and were incapable of experi- 
encing our intense sufferings; that con- 
solations given them were pearls given 
to swine. 

Instead of exhorting upon her favor- 
ite theme, my little sister doffed her 
needlework, and donned her jockey. 

“ Whither?” I asked. 

“To my Bethels,” she answered. 

“Bertie,” I said, “if you like, I'll go 
to-day.” 

The declaration was no more startling 
to Bertha than to myself. Controlled 
as I was by impulses, I rarely knew one 
moment what absurd thing I might be 
impelled to do the next. Begotten by 
no premeditation, born of a caprice, the 
declaration came into being. 

“Of course I like,” said Bertha; 
6c but eae 

“What ails me ?— my usual malady, 
selfishness. I’m going for fun!” 

“You won’t find it, dear,” the saint 
said, “unless you stay outside in the 
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sunshine, and let me go into the houses 
alone. But you’ll surely find happiness,” 
she ventured mildly, “if you go to do 
good.” 

I shrugged my shoulders, assured her 
that I was going for the sole purpose of 
studying crude human nature, made 
ready, and we started. 

“Where are your bundles ?” I asked. 

“ T’ve none to-day,” Bertha said. 

“ Then I can not imagine why you are 
going; for it isn’t possible that those 
people can value you divested of gifts.” 

“T have gifts,’ said Bertha. “I’m 
carrying comfort.” 

“In what particular form?” 

“You'llisee.” 

“ ]’m sure the form isn’t appreciable,” 
I said. 

“ And I’m sure it is,” said Bertha. 

I had heard all my life of King Street. 
The name was often used as a synonym 
for misery. But personally I only knew 
the street as a disagreeable route to a 
beautiful woodland country beyond. In 
happier days, I had traversed its dirty 
length to many a féte-champétre. Com- 
mencing the street, I invariably had fin- 
ished it; had never stopped short of the 
end, to enter one of its houses, nor even 
to notice them particularly. To-day, 
having come for the purpose, I exam- 
ined the houses as we passed them. In- 
elegant they were, but otherwise in no 
way remarkable. Noticing their com- 
monplace appearance, I recalled, with 
skeptical inclinations, some of the wild, 
dark tales Bertha had brought me from 
their interiors, and began to wish that I 
had staid at home with Dickens. I said 
so to-my little sister ; and she promised 
me a surfeit of Dickens before we got 
through, 

We left the poorest houses behind us, 
it seemed to me, and went out so far 
that I wondered if we weren’t en route 
for the wood. Suddenly Bertha halted 
where the fence separating the Catholic 
church from the parsonage-yard made 
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right angles with the fence, keeping the 
holy ground from the street. 

“Surely,” I said, “ you’re not going 
to call on the priest! ” 

“Oh, no!” said Bertha: “ I don’t pat- 
ronize such buildings.” 

Certainly the imposing cathedral, and 
eminently respectable home of its shep- 
herd, were unalluring to missionaries. 

“T’m going,” said Bertha, “to a house 
behind the priest’s. He pays the rent 
of it for a poor woman. Her husband 
was killed in the war, and left her with 
five little children. We carry her things 
from time to time, though she is a Cath- 
olic.” 

“To show the world that you can be 
Catholic too, I suppose ?” 

“To keep the poor creature and her 
children from starvation.” 

“ But why doesn’t she work?” 

“ On account of the imbeciles.” 

Bertha led me through a defile that 
brought us to the door of a poor little 
shanty in the rear of the parsonage. 

As if knowing instinctively that visit- 
ors were approaching, one of the chil- 
dren, who, I conjectured truly, was an 
imbecile, greeted us with a prolonged 
howl. There were no windows in front, 
and our entrance was precipitous; the 
more so that my sister dispensed with 
the preliminary of knocking, and walked 
directly in. Wretchedness, wretched- 
ness! My sister might, had she chosen, 
have brought me thither more gradually, 
down a graded respectability. 

The little room seemed dense with 
gloom, —a gloom that oppressed and en- 
veloped its inmates. Almost simulta- 
neously, so rapid was the succession, I 
saw the gloom and its dissolution. 

The central figure of the picture was a 
woman, young and —fair. Yes, — I need 
not say it hesitatingly, —she was very 
fair ; for she had those sweet, blue, Irish 
eyes with which our household drudges 
sometimes lead us captive. Moreover, 
her features were delicate ; and her hair 
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was soft and black, and grew low upon 
her forehead, and, being unrestrained 
by comb or hair-pins, dropped down into 
her neck in glossy waves. Her white 
throat was bare, — except in one spot, 
where a little dirty hand had crept up 
and nestled. Poor little hand! it might 
better have been too cold for any warm- 
ing than aching so with burning fever. 
The baby was very sick. Unmindful of 
its two full years, it moaned like a wee 
baby, while its mother rocked it in the 
disjointed chair that creaked a lullaby. 

Down on the floor, clutching its moth- 
er’s dress, was the howling imbecile. 
The other imbecile was the center of a 
second group, of which two little girls 
were the remaining components. The 
little girls were evidently trying to amuse 
their brother, who, as we entered, was 
in the act of chastising the younger with 
his whole array of knuckles. 

Such was the picture, whose setting 
was made of bare walls and floor, one 
rickety table, two rickety beds, and three 
rickety chairs. Such was the gloom 
that Isaw; and, God be thanked! I saw 
its dissolution too. 

It was Bertha that caused it. I can 
not describe the effect of her advent 
otherwise than as a flood of glory let in. 
The mother brought her chair upon its 
four feet; and ““O ma’am!” she cried, 
“is it ye indade? I’ve been wanting 
ye sore.” The sad little girls jumped 
up and danced with joy. Even the im- 
beciles smiled. 

After giving me a seat on the edge of 
one of the beds, feeling of baby’s pulse, 
asking several questions, and speaking 
to the children individually, Bertha sat 
down by the mother, and the children 
gathered around her. 

“What was the thatter with Mi- 
chael?” she asked, smiling at the im- 
becile. “I heard him crying when we 
came in.” 

“ Oh!” said the mother, “sure an’ he’s 
been grieving for the story ye told him 
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when last ye came. He wants me to 
tell it him again and again.” 

“Bout the man they nailed on the 
tree,” said Michael. “ Tell it.” 

And she told it from beginning to 
end, — that matchless story of the man 
they nailed on the tree. Shame to me! 
I cried for the first time over its divine 
pathos. They did not see me ; for they 
never thought of me. They were listen- 
ing to and thinking only of the story. 
Mother and children were wholly ab- 
sorbed ; and the music of Bertha’s voice 
lulled even the sick baby, for whom, as, 
much as for any of them, our Lord 
suffered the nails to be driven, —the 
sick baby, whom, it was. quite evident, 
our Lord was going to make better soon 
in his heavenly kingdom. 

“ An’ it’s a bit of conifort,” the poor 
woman said, wiping the tears from her 
eyes, “to know that he had it hard too 
down here.” 

“ All for us,” said Bertha. 

“ All for us,” said the woman. 

“ And to know,” said Bertha, “ that he 
doesn’t forget that life now; that he re- 
members all about his hunger and pov- 
erty and pain; and to be quite sure that 
he is very sorry for us when we are hun- 
gry and poor and tired. That’s a com- 
fort; isn’t it?” 

“TIndade it is,” said the woman. 
“Tsn’t it a comfort, Mollie and Katie, to 
know that the kind Lord pities ye?” 

The little girls nodded their assent. 

“ And now,” said Bertha, “I want to 
tell you what your Father in heaven has 
put into the hearts of some of his peo- 
ple to do. You know there are many 
poor children, like Michael and Teddie, 
who can not think and learn like other 
children ; and some good people Have 
made homes where they can all live 
comfortably together, and be taken care 
of.” 

Then she went on, and told the moth- 
er how she had succeeded in procuring 
admission for the imbeciles into one of 
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those homes; and how, if she wished, 
they might go there soon. 

Ascertaining their most imperative 
needs, promising to send supplies and 
medicine for the baby, Bertha bade them 
good-by. 

“J did not tell her,” said Bertha when 
we were beyond hearing, “‘that a home 
was provided for baby too.” 

“ Will baby die?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes! She has been sick a long, 
long time.” 

“Then the woman can work, and be 
comfortable by and by; can’t she?” 

“Yes,” said Bertha. ‘He hasn’t for- 
gotten the hunger and pain: he remem- 
bers and pities.” 

“ Now where are we going?” I asked. 

“Do you remember,” Bertha said, 
“my telling you, a few days ago, about 
a woman whose husband had disap- 
peared mysteriously ?” 

Yes, I remembered. 

“We'll go and see her. 
miserable on account of it. He hasn’t 
been a good husband to her; but she 
loves him the same.” 

“ Like all the silly women,” I inserted. 

“ And so she mourns for him con- 


stantly. Her mind is always filled with. 


horrible conjectures. Sometimes she 
fancies he is killed, and sometimes that 
he has committed crime and is in prison. 
We have tried hard to find him, but 
haven’t succeeded.” 

This second dwelling being rather 
superior, Bertha honored its door with 
arap. We heard a shuffling of chairs 
within, a scuffling of feet; and the door 
opened. The usher vanishing behind 
the door as he gradually opened it, we 
were left to make ourselves at home on 
our*own responsibility; which we did 
by taking seats on a couple of wooden 
chairs. When our immediate necessi- 
ties were supplied, the usher emerged, 
and made a face at us. Feeling hon- 
ored by my reception, and being likewise 
smitten with the fout ensemble of the 
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young man, —who measured about three 
feet in his boots, —I ventured to pro- 
pose shaking hands. My proposition 
being met by a blow which threatened 
death to my tightly-fitting glove, I wise- 
ly withdrew my attentions.” 

“ Big-ma,” shrieked the usher, “ folks 
is here, — them Sunday-school women.” 

Big-ma, — alias grandma, — being 
thus addressed, opened the door of a 
little room, and gave her clean cap a 
final pat as she bade us welcome. Her 
entrance was the signal for our usher’s 
exit. As she dived at him, he dived 
through the door, and we saw him no 
more. 

“ Fever can’t kill him, and chicken-pox 
can’t, and mumps won’t if he ever catch- 
es ’em,” said Big-ma wildly. ‘“ Nothing 
won’t kill that boy, ’cause he’s born for 
the gallows. He’s his pa right over.” 

“Why, Mrs. Marrow!” said Bertha 
in utter amazement. 

“ He makes me so nervous and ex- 
cited like,” said Mrs. Marrow hysteri- 
cally, “that I don’t hardly know what 
I’m a doing or saying.” 

“Where is his mother?” asked Ber- 
tha. She knew that the wild, excitable 
child yielded ready obedience to his 
mother, who was herself a mild, gentle 
creature. 

“ His mother, — Tilly,” said she, look- 
ing at me. 

“It’s my sister, Mrs. Marrow.” 

Re-assured, the old lady lowered her 
voice, and almost whispered, “‘ Gone!” 

“Gone !” Bertha exclaimed. 

“ After him. You see she’s been brood- 
ing over it of nights till it most drove 
her wild, and she couldn’t stand it no 
longer. There hasn’t been a night since 
he went away but my poor girl has cried 
and ’most broke her heart for him. 
‘ Mother,’ she’d say, ‘ mother,’ in a way 
fit to make your blood freeze, — ‘ mother, 
do you think he’s kz//ed? Do you think 
some one has murdered him out in the 
dark, and left him lying dead ?” 
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“<¢ Tilly,’ I says to her, ‘has he been 
a good husband to you that you want 
him back? If the Lord has took him, 
he’s took him, and it’s best.’ 

“ But she wouldn’t be pacified. She 
kept telling how she must go and find 
him. She must know whether he was 
dead or alive. I kept her till yesterday. 
The night before, she got word that he 
was off in the county jail, fourteen miles 
away; and she started afoot to go to 
him yesterday morning.” 

The poor mother broke down com- 

pletely at this stage of her recital; but 
she rallied again. 
* “Oh, she was such a pretty young 
creatur when he came with his court- 
ing! You see it was one day in the 
summer-time, nine year ago, when he 
first brought his pack of fine wares. He 
liked her pretty face ; and he gave her 
a ring with a red stone in it to wear till 
he come round the next season. See- 
ing she was in short dresses, and only 
fifteen, I let the child keep.it on her fin- 
ger ; and the next season, when he come 
again, he wanted the ring and my baby 
too. Alack! she told me, her poor 
mother, who’d worked for her day and 
night, and been so proud of her, that 
she was going to follow him wherever he 
went, and be a true wife to him, — my 
poor Tilly! She’d been always so meek 
before, and meek enough she’s been 
since; but she was like a tiger then, and 
I had to let her go, —my poor Tilly!” 

You say she started on foot for the 
jail ?” said Bertha. 

“ On foot and alone, —save the Lord 
going with her. ‘Mother,’ she says 
when she started, ‘I remember all the 
things that Miss Bertha has told me. 
She often said, He’ll never forsake; and 
I think he’ll walk by my side. He’ll 
help me when I get tired maybe, and 
comfort me if the way seems long and 
I’m fainting. You must ask him, moth- 
Cis 
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hadn’t been for you, we’d never have 
known about him. We wouldn’t have 
had no comfort. But.I say to him now, 
‘Lord, her little feet an’t used to jour- 
neying far; and the good people tell us 
how your feet ached long ago, and how 
you'll rest the weary now. So, Lord, 
please rest her.’” 

“He'll certainly do it, Mrs. Marrow,” 
Bertha said. “Because you trust him 
so, he’ll guard her. You needn’t worry; 
for she has the kindest Friend for her 
companion.” 

Then ensued a conversation about the 
management of the unruly grandson, 
which developed so much sagacity, both 
in Bertha’s advice and -mode of deliver- 
ing it, that I, knowing how small an ex- 
perience she drew from, was astounded. 

Finally, with “ Never forsake” for her 
text, Bertha preached one of her dear 
little sermons, pregnant with faith, to 
Mrs. Marrow. It was beautiful to see 
the enrapt, reverent look grow on the 
old lady’s face as she listened. It was 
beautiful to see her cling to my sister as 
she said good-by, and bless her again 
and again for the sweet comfort and 
peace she had brought. 

“ We'll call on Uncle Ezra: next,” said 
Bertha. 

“Tt looks innocent enough of any 
tragedy,” I said of the unobtrusive little 
house we had left. ‘ How, deceitful ex- 
teriors are, anyway, Bertha!” 

“ Now,” said Bertha, “you wouldn’t 
suspect, I dare say, what this exterior 
conceals ;”’ and she: pointed to, a row of 
tall, unpainted houses. 

“ More misery, of course.’” 

To my terror, Bertha plunged, with 
the apparent, intention of breaking 
through somewhere ;. but J discovered 
that she had entered, another defile. It 
was barely wide enough to admit our 
crinoline.. On each side of it loomed 
the: two, tall, black walls, whose conti-~ 
guity hinted at a conspiracy of meeting 
om some felicitous occasion. I felt as 
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that poor nua must have felt in her con- 
tracting chamber, until we came to the 
back-yards of the houses. We took a 
zigzag course on tiptoe through a cab- 
bage-plat. Bertha met with no disaster ; 
but I, in an unguarded moment, planted 
my heel on the green crown of a beau- 
tiful head. 

“ «Practice makes perfect,’ ” observed 
Bertha, seeing my dismay. “ I’ve spoiled 
more than one cabbage in less experi- 
enced days.” 

She was waiting for me, as she spoke, 
on a éridge, — word containing what vol- 
umes of poetry and tragedy! One in- 
voluntarily falls to dreaming of gushing 
waters, of pleasant banks, and “ green 
things growing;” or, if the mood be 
melancholy, of lost souls flinging their 
sorrows and themselves into eternity. 
The stream bridged by the few planks 
on which Bertha stood was hardly gush- 
ing: it was more sediment than water. 
It was a very lazy, shallow stream, carry- 
ing along to its destination countless, 
motley groups of refuse. 

On the other shore, beyond the banks 
green with infant pumpkins, stood Uncle 
Ezra’s house. The mite of a house 
would have been only a commodious 
play-house; but what there was of it 
was white and clean. The little yard 
around it was tidy and well kept too, and 
promised to yield quite a store of vege- 
tables for the coming winter. 

“ That is little Nell’s work,” said Ber- 
tha, referring to the garden. 

<“derttlexN ell 2? 

“Uncle Ezra’s grand-daughter. They 
live together here. She is his house- 
keeper and nurse. Unfortunately, the 
child is not pretty, and is named Maria ; 
and Uncle Ezra is disfigured by inflam- 
matory rheumatism: but they are so 
like, in their isolation, and devotion to 
each other, little Nell and her grand- 
father, that I always associate them.” 

Maria saw us crossing the bridge; and 
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she bounced out of the house to meet 
Bertha. 

“This is one of my Sunday-school 
scholars,” said Bertha, introducing Ma- 
ria. ‘“ How is your grandfather to-day, 
dear ?” 

“Bad!” the child said, shaking her 
head wisely ; “symptoms unfavorable.” 

Bertha winked at me, and, recognizing 
the quotation, asked Maria if the doctor 
had called lately. Maria replied affirma- 
tively. 

“Fretful!” said the child, elevating 
her nose and lowering her tones. “Sees 
dust and cobwebs. Thinks I’m going 
to let the dishes drop and the water 
spill.” 

“ Grandfather,” she called, taking us 
in, —and I noticed how cheery her tones 
were, and how bright her plain face grew 
in approaching him, — “ grandfather, 
here’s Miss Bertha.” 

I saw a very old man attempt to rise 
from a great chair then to receive Miss 
Bertha. I saw the attempt fail, and the 
disappointment come. Bertha was ready 
with her comfort immediately. She did 
not shake his hand ; for rheumatism had 
wrought such transformations, that it was 
hardly possible. The poor hands had 
grown to be shapeless fists, dotted with 
protuberances that were knuckles once. 
But she patted him on the shoulder, and 
said, in her jolliest way, — 

“ What a beautiful day we have, Un- 
cYerBizra le 

“Oh, no!” said the old man drearily. 
“Oh, no, no!” 

“Why, don’t you see how the sun 
shines ?” said Bertha. 

“No: does it?” 

“Yes, indeed it does; and the birds 
are singing, too, with all their might, 
Uncle Ezra.” 

“The birds too?” 

“Yes 3 and the flowers are blossom- 
ing, and your vegetables are growing 
finely.” 
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“ Ay!” he said, brightening visibly. 
“That’s Maria’s doing, — that is.” 

“How many blessings you have, I 

declare!” said Bertha. ‘ There are the 
sun, the birds, the flowers, the garden, 
.and Maria. I’ve just been to see an 
old lady who has only one grand-child 
too; but he is a bad boy, and gives her 
a great deal of trouble.” 

“ And the rheumatiz besides ?” 

“No, she hasn’t that,” said Bertha; 
“ but the child may be as bad.” 

“ Worse,” said Uncle Ezra, — “ worse 
than the pains. ‘“ But” — falling into his 
old, doleful strain again, and speaking in 
a disappointed kind of way —‘“‘I knew 
she hadn’t the rheumatiz too.” 

“ Of course she hasn’t,” said Bertha. 

.“God doesn’t give all the troubles to 
any one person. How could they bear 
it if he did? What could you do, if, 
besides the rheumatism, Maria were to 
leave you to suffer alone; if she neg- 
lected the garden, and said rude, un- 
kind things to you?” 

“Sure enough,’ he said, coming 
round again to Bertha’s way of think- 
ing. 

“ You see, Uncle Ezra, we must think 
much more about the mercies than about 
the troubles. We must think of Gad’s 
loving-kindnesses in order to get good 
from his chastisements. Don’t you re- 
member our talking about that the last 
time I came?” 

“Oh! welll remember it; and, though 
I’m .kinder down-hearted to-day, it’s 
made the pains easier, and kept me 
from grumbling, many a time since. 
Well I remember it, Miss Bertha.” 

“T’m going to find you some verses,” 
said Bertha, taking from the table the 
Bible she had given him; ‘and when 
the pains come on, and things look dark, 
I want you to say them over, and I’m 
sure they'll comfort you. This is one: 
‘Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he 
shall sustain thee. He shall never suf- 
fer the righteous to be moved.’ Here 
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are some more: ‘He -was wounded for 
our transgressions; he was bruised for 
our iniquities: the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed. He was op- 
pressed, and he was afflicted; yet he 
opened not his mouth. He is brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter; and as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
openeth not his mouth.’ And this one 
is what St. Paul said, after he had suf- 
fered a great, great deal for Christ: ‘I 
have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.’ Don’t forget 
that last verse, Uncle Ezra.” 

We could hear the feeble voice re- 
peating, after we left the house, “ To be 
content ; to be content,” 

While I waited among the cabbages, 
Bertha and Maria stood on the bridge 
and held a long conversation, which, I 
doubt not, was a genuine elixir of life to 
the brave little heart, and nerved it for 
many a conflict with toil and want. 

“We won’t make many calls to- 
day,” said Bertha; “because I’ve no 
gifts to distribute, and it’s getting late 
beside.” 

“No gifts!” I exclaimed, thoroughly 
converted. ‘ Unless your store of con- 
solation is exhausted, you have gifts 
enough.” 

“Tt cannot be,” she said ; “ because 
an inexhaustible Source supplies it. 
I’m very full of comfort,” — looking 
sweetly, and half shyly, up, — “so full, 
that I have enough for myself, and plenty 
to give away.” 

“ Any for me?” 

“Oh, yes! if you’ll only take it.” 

celieseens 

“Tt is so late,” said Bertha, “that we 
can only have time to call on Mrs. Bick- ~ 
ersteth. To-morrow I shall have some 
bundles, and start earlier.”’ 

At that moment, a little girl darted 
from a house across the street, and, re- 
gardless of intervening dust, crossed to 
us. 
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“Ma says,” she cried, seizing Bertha, 
“she’s got another belt; and will you 
come over?” 

Following our leader, we went over, 
and were met at the door of the house 
by the victim of the belt. The results 
of it were a very black eye and swollen 
cheek. 

“He give it to me last night,” said the 
woman. “ ‘Tim,’ says I to him, ‘sure 
an’ ye’ve got a drap too much down ye.’ 
And at that he slid a cup at my head. 
Then Biddy and me began to cry. 
‘Faith,’ says he, ‘can’t ye take a joke ? 
If ye can’t, take that then ;’ and he give 
me a belt with his fist.” 

Recalling the occurrence so vividly 
set Biddy and her mother crying in con- 
cert. 

“Why didn’t you get a constable?” 
I said, all my righteous indignation 
aroused. 

Whereat Bertha proceeeded to quote 
texts indorsing the great Christian law 
of forgiveness. 

Very soon the poor wife —one of 
the many wives who might so much 
better be maidens —was soothed and 
cheered sufficiently for us to go on our 
way. 

“Mrs. Bickersteth’s husband drinks 
too,” said Bertha, sighing. 

“Drinking husband to start with, —I 
know the sequel,” said I. “ Innumera- 
ble ungovernable children, one room, 
dirt, and poverty.” 

“Qn thecontrary,” said Bertha, “there 
are three rooms. There is refinement. 
There are only two children, — two good 
children, — Johnnie, — though — why, 
bless me, he isn’t a child!” 

“Isn't he?” 

“No,” said Bertha, her eyes fairly 
kindling with enthusiasm. “Johnnie 
isn’t a child. I should call him a man 
if he weren’t a saint.” 

“Why, Bertha! Js he lying at the 
point of death ?” 


“Not a bit of it! My stout little 
hero! My brave little Johnnie! ” 

My sister’s vehemence quite amazed 
me, and led me to picture the object of 
her admiration. In doing it, I made the 
requisite deduction for feminine exagge- 
ration. 

I need not have done it, however; for 
at that instant he came running round 
a corner to meet us, and took my heart 
by storm before he had spoken a word. 
He was one of your irresistible little 
boys; and any lover of genuine little- 
boyhood knows what that means. His 
face was not particularly handsome; but 
it was bright, honest, cheery, and brave. 
It had the great, wide, black eyes that 
always enhance a boy’s charms. It had 
the embodied sunshine in the mouth: 
that always inspires loving. 

“QO Johnnie!” said Bertha, as she 
gave him both her hands. 

“OQ Miss Bertha!” said Johnnie, 
squeezing them. 

And it would have been difficult to tell 
which was more childishly pleased at 
the meeting. 

“ Johnnie, this is my sister.” 

Elevating his cap, the stripling of 
twelve years made me a gallant bow. 

“ We’re going to see your mother.” 

“ Mother thought you’d come to-day. 
She isn’t as well.” 

Those four last words were accompa- 
nied bya quick, wistful look, that brought 
a smile of tenderest pity to Bertha’s 
face. 

“Did you have your lessons to-day, 
Johnnie ?” 

Again the quick look ; but this time 
it was questioning. 

Bertha laughed. ‘I know you did.” 
Turning to me: “ Johnnie couldn’t miss 
a lesson.” 

“Oh, yes, I could!” he said, looking 
pleased. 

“ Though when he finds time to learn 
them I cannot imagine; for he keeps 
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house besides being sucha student. He’s 
his mother’s comfort and support, and 
my good, brave boy.” 

The, child tossed off a couple of man- 
ly tears, while the color came into his 
cheeks. 

He held the little brown gate open for 
us to enter, and, darting by, unlatched 
the door. He stood a second on the 
threshold, turned round, and lifted his 
finger. 

““ Mother’s asleep,” he whispered. 

Beckoning us to follow, he tiptoed in. 
The room was so pleasant, in spite of 
its poverty, that, neglecting in my sur- 
prise Johnnie’s proffered hospitality, I 
stood up and contemplated it. It was 
quite a large room, containing three 
neatly-made beds, several comfortable 
chairs, and a little book-case. The 
book-case was evidently a relic of better 
days, being an old-fashioned mahogany 
thing. There were books in it,—fum- 
bled, worn books, — some of whose rare 
titles Bertha afterwards told me. 

The room had three windows, with 
wide seats. One was filled with plants ; 
a bird-cage hung in another; and intoa 
third a little girl was clambering. My 
heart deserted Johnnie for that little sis- 
ter of his the instant I beheld her. 
With one chubby foot planted on the 
window-seat, the other resting its toes on 
a chair, herself a little heap up there on 
the verge of the elevation, she ducked 
her head under her arm, and looked out 
beneath that plump appendage straight 
at me. She pouted, smiled, flashed her 
black eyes, shook her curls, and dis- 
played so many fascinations in the course 
of a few seconds, that, in the ardor of 
my devotion, I snatched her, and over- 
whelmed her with kisses. From the mo- 
ment of my inthrallment till we left the 
house, I held the little thing in my arms, 
and made love to her. 

I saw all these things before I stopped 
to look at the sleeping mother. She 


was lying on the smallest of the beds, — 
VOL. Ill. It 
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a narrow cot-bed in one corner. Her 
face was so very white and thin, her 
eyes encircled by such purple rings, her 
poor, skeleton hand so passively rest- 
ing under her cheek,:that for a moment 
I fancied her dead. But she stirred in 
her slumber, fluttered the fingers, raised 
slowly the heavy weight of her lids, and 
saw Bertha. Then the rapturous look 
that came was so lifelike, that it re- 
lieved me. She tried to rise, and Ber- 
tha bade her lie still. She insisted, how- 
ever, On sitting up in her arm-chair; and, 
being arranged, she became quite lively. 
Her reception of me, her whole manner 
and conversation, were exceedingly re- 
fined. 

“Tt must be something in the atmos- 
phere that makes me weak, as you see 
me to-day,” she said ; ‘‘for I’m so much 
better lately! Why, Miss Bertha, I’m 
really getting strong.” 

It was sad to see the frail life build- 
ing on that delusion, and to see the old, 
old heartache in the young child’s face 
as he listened. 

“ Johnnie dear,” said she, “tell Miss 
Bertha what we are going to do when 
mother gets well.” 

Johnnie was obliged to tell the plan 
for the future, that was such a ghastly 
mockery of the present. Forcing a gay- 
ety, he said, — 

“We are going into the country ; and 
mother is going to support us by teach- 
ing a little school, and Birdie and I are 
to be her scholars.” 

“ And the best of my scholars. too,” 
said the mother proudly. 

“But, Johnnie,” she said, reaching her 
hand out to him, “if any thing should 
happen, —it might, you know, dear, — 
if any thing should happen that mother 
couldn’t teach, what then?” 

There’s God always, mother, you 
know,” he whispered. 

‘‘What then?” she said, looking ap- 
pealingly at us. 

“Then,” said Bertha, “if one mother 
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fails them, they shall have another, — 
never so dear a mother, but a mother as 
fond. Do you think, loving them as I 
do, I could let them suffer ? ” 

“ Tfit should happen then, if it possibly 
should,” she said, smiling, and caressing, 
with her thin, tired fingers, Bertha’s 
plump hand, I needn’t grieve at the 
coming of the long, sweet rest, need I? 
I might even welcome it, perhaps, 
knowing all.” 

I hugged the little girl closer, and 
cried, ‘“ There are two of us, Mrs. Bick- 
ersteth. Give Birdie to me. I’m un- 
worthy ; but I’ll try to be faithful.” 

“ Birdie,” said the mother, “ would 
you like to go with the kind lady some 
day ?” 

“Like ’o go, like ’o go,” said the lit- 
tle thing ; and the bargain was closed. 

“ And my boy ?” she said. 

Unutterable love the mother looked 
at the little face, dropped down so close 
to hers. Unutterable anguish she saw 
in it. 

“ My boy,” she repeated ; and the ut- 
terance of only those words told us that 
he was her pride, her glory, her all. 
They told us, as she intended, what a 
great wealth she was going to leave be- 
hind her in entering the unknown with- 
out her boy. 

After watching, with that calm, long, 
loving gaze, the mute agony in the dear 
little face, she said absently, — 

“In the coming years, will he be as 
brave, I wonder? Will he be as pure 
and good? Will he be a man?—or 
shall the promises in him be all unful- 
filled ?” 

“T know,” said Bertha, —she let go 
the hand that was clasping hers, and 
took the one that was clasping Johnnie’s, 
so taking Johnnie’s too,—‘“I know, 
God helping, his manhood shall be like 
his boyhood.” 

So, their hands clasped, that trio si- 
lently waited. She whose motherhood 
was about sending in a resignation, and 
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she whose motherhood was anticipating 
its inauguration, waited for their child to 
say something; but their child, seeing 
only the mother whom he had loved 
longest, and the oncoming shadows of 
the resignation, had nothing to say. 

“Speak, my little boy,” said the 
mother. ‘ Comfort us.” 

“ How can 1?” he cried. 

“ Johnnie!” said Bertha. 

Then he remembered the new mother. 
He looked from one to the other, and 
saw what both wanted him to say. 

“I shall like to go too,” he said. 

The gate opened, and the door-latch rat- 
tled, and the nominal head of the house- 
held came in. The bloated, idiotic 
wreck looked at no one ; said nothing ; 
and guided by instinct, the only fac- 
ulty left him, staggered into a chair in 
a remote corner, and did nothing. Soa 
burdensome nonentity, the father of these 
children, the husband of this woman, had 
lived since the day when his life was 
wrecked. A harmless wreck, buta very 
cumbersome one, the wife and children 
had had to bear with, to suffer and toil 
for, since that day. They had nearly 
starved with him till the Lord sent them 
Bertha. Since she came, one-half of 
her weekly allowance had kept them 
warmed, clothed, and fed, —the wreck 
and all. , 

“Mother, you had better lie down 
now,” Johnnie said. “You mustn’t get 
too tired, you know.” 

Either because she was too tired al- 
ready, or because it was her custom to 
comply with her boy’s wishes, the mother 
let us help her to her bed again. 

‘““My comfort!” she said to Bertha, 
bending over her. “I shall always re- 
member, even if I go a long distance 
and stay a long time away. By and by 
God will remember too, and send a re- 
ward to you.” 

“He has sent it,” said Bertha, “in 
Johnnie and Birdie. Good-by !” 

“Good-by !_ Come soon again.” 
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“To-morrow.” 

We threw kisses back at the two lit- 
tle faces in the window until we were 
too far off to get reciprocal salutations. 
Then said Bertha, — ; 

“T’m very glad you came with me to- 
day.” 

“Why, Bertie?” 

“One reason is, that you know my 
plan about the children. I’ve been hat- 
ing to tell you.” 

“ About adopting them?” 

“Yes. I determined some weeks ago 
to do it: but I have never mentioned it 
to any one but Johnnie; I let him tell 
his mother. She and I talked of it the 
first time to-day.” 

“ You were afraid that I might oppose 
you?” 

“ee Yes.” 

“Well, I should have done it this 
morning; and now I’m going to adopt 
the little girl myself’ What a funny 
transposition there is somewhere!” 

“In the region of your heart,” said 
Bertha. 
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‘““What’s to be done with the father ?” 
“Oh! we can easily dispose of him.” 
“Bertha,” I exclaimed, after a few 

moments of profound reflection, “if one 

little person like you can be the dis- 
penser of so much Christianity and con- 
solation, what an armed host against 
vice and misery all you Bethel-work- 

ers must be! Bertha, appreciating as I 

do now one of those workers, what a 

farce my lazy, selfish life is!” 

Bertha said nothing; but she looked 
volumes. 

“What is that comfort that you want 
to administer ?” I asked. 

“Will you take it?” 

*“ Yes: I promise.” 

“Tet your life be an outlook and an 
outgrowth instead of an tntroversion.” 

Having fulfilled my promise sufficiently 
to experience the efficacy of Bertha’s 
prescription, I would say, most emphati- 
cally, to every selfish sufferer, — 

“ Let your life be an outlook and an 
outgrowth instead-of an introversion.” 


THE RECENT DISCOVERIES AT JERUSALEM. 


FROM “OUR OWN FIRESIDE.” 


I supPosE that most of my readers 
know, in a general way, that explorations 
are now going on at Jerusalem, and that 
some remarkable discoveries have lately 
rewarded the explorers. But many of 
them, no doubt, have very little idea of 
the real nature of what is being done. 
I am quite sure that the explorations 
only require to be described without the 
use of technical language to attract the 
attention and interest of the whole Chris- 
tian public, old and young, rich and poor. 
With this design in view, I shall, in the 
following account, employ the very sim- 
plest language possible, and try to make 
myself plain to the most uninformed 
reader. Noram I at all afraid of thus 


repelling those who already take some 
interest in the subject; for I have often 
myself found that things which I fancied 
I understood perfectly have been made 
much clearer to me even by explanations 
written for children. 

Let me begin, then, with a very simple 
illustration. Suppose that a house were 
to fall to pieces from decay, or to be 
blown down by a gale of wind, what 
should we see where it once stood? We 
should see a heap of rubbish, composed of 
fragments of stone, bricks, slates, wood, 
&c. Suppose that this heap were to be 
left to settle together and become a solid 
mass under the action of rain, wind, and 
sun, and that, at length, grass were togrow 
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upon it. Suppose, then, that upon this 
green mound another house were to be 


built. Zhat house would fairly represent 


what Ferusalem is at the present day. 

With one important difference, how- 
ever. Jerusalem has been besieged sev- 
enteen times. Seventeen times have its 
buildings been more or less battered 
down, burnt, or otherwise destroyed ; 
so that the present city, instead of stand- 
ing‘on the grass-grown remains of one 
set of ancient houses, really stands upon 
a vast mass of rubbish, or débris, which 
has been accumulating during many cen- 
turies. The God of Israel has done 
what he said he would do. He has 
“made Ferusalem an heap.” 

Now, suppose that the owner of the 
new house, which we imagined to be 
built upon the green mound where once 
stood the first house, were to pull up his 
kitchen-flooring, and to set about digging 
a well underneath his dwelling. He 
would have to dig down through soil 
very much like common earth, but which 
was once bricks and mortar. At length 
he would come upon regular gravel or 
clay. That would be the soil on which 
the first house was originally built. 
Suppose, again, that, when the fall took 
place, certain parts of the old building 
had stood firm amid the wreck, —some 
large stones at the bottom of the wall, 
for instance, or a piece of the stone stair- 
case. It is quite possible that the men 
digging the well might come upon these 
old remains still perfect, and might by 
them be able to make out the exact posi- 
tion and plan of the old house. 

And this supposed digging just repre- 
sents what is being now done in Jerusa- 
lem; only that itis not being done by ¢he 
occupier. The Holy City still groans un- 
der the Moslem yoke, and it is left for 
Christians in far-off England to send out 
the explorers. 

Let us now think for a moment what 
there is underneath modern Jerusalem 
that is worth looking for. When Mr. 
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Layard excavated Nineveh, he was en- 
tirely on unknown ground. No one 
knew what he would be likely to find, 
or whether what he might find would be 
of any value. We are not exactly in 
that position. We are able, from a close 
study of the minute descriptions given 
by the Jewish historian Josephus, to 
form a fair idea of what ancient Jerusa- 
lem was. We know how far these de- 
scriptions fall short, and what points re- 
quire to be made more clear. We know, 
in short, what there is that we do not 
know, and yet might know ; and there- 
fore we know to some extent what to 
look for from the labors of the explorers, 
and can estimate the light which those 
labors may throw upon Scripture. 

I. There is no doubt that the line of 
the walls surrounding the modern city 
does not exactly correspond with the 
line of the walls of David, of Nehemiah, 
and of Herod the Great; and the ex- 
plorations will probably reveal the pre- 
cise extent and boundaries of the old 
city. And there is a very interesting: 
question depending upon the result. 
The. readers of “Our Own Fireside” 
have recently had presented to them an 
account of the ceremonies of Holy Week 
and Easter at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Now, it has always been 
maintained by the monks that this fa- 
mous shrine, which has for ages attract- 
ed pilgrims from all parts of Christen- 
dom, really stands over the exact site of 
Joseph ‘of Arimathzea’s “new tomb,” 
in which our Lord’s body was laid. If 
this be so, it is melancholy to think of 
the superstition and the bloodshed which 
have desecrated the spot; and it is re- 
freshing to remember the words of the 
angel, “He is mot here, he is risen.” 
But many of the best authorities dispute 
the monkish tradition altogether. Now, 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is 
within the present wall. If, at that 
point, the present wall runs upon the 
line of the ancient wall, then, of course, 
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the tradition is incorrect, because we 
know that both Calvary and the tomb 
were “without the gate.” If, on the other 
hand, the church is found to stand on 
ground which was formerly ow¢scde, then 
the monks zay be right. Not necessa- 
rily so, however: for some think, and 
apparently with good reason, that Cal- 
vary was on quite the opposite side of 
the city ; and this point may very prob- 
ably be ascertained hereafter. 

2. It is quite possible that the lines of 
the ancient streets, &c., may be traced, 
and the positions identified of various 

localities interesting in the sacred or in 
the later Jewish history. One of the 
modern streets is called by the monks 
the Vza Dolorosa, and affirmed to be the 
route of the procession from Pilate’s 
Judgment Hall to Calvary; but the true 
Via Dolorosa lies deep down beneath 
the ground. A large reservoir is shown 
to the traveler, which bears the name of 
the Pool of Bethesda; but the real 
Bethesda must also have been buried 
long since, if it was within the city at all. 
Some have thought, however, that it 
was the same as the Pool of Siloam, 
which is a well-known spot outside the 
walls, in the valley of the Brook Ke- 
dron. 

A still more remarkable relic of the 
past may perhaps reward the labors of 
our explorers. The Jews always buried 
their dead outside their towns ; but there 
was an exception to this rule in the royal 
sepulchre of David, which, we are ex- 
pressly told, was “in the city of Da- 
vid,’ and in which so many of his 
successors on the throne of Judah “slept 
with their fathers.” This tomb was, no 
doubt, one of the many natural caverns 
in the limestone rock on which Jerusa- 
lem stands, and, if found, could be iden- 
tified at once by its internal arrange- 
ments. 

-3. Of the Temple itself, of course no 
remains will be discovered ; for, as we 
know, ‘“‘not one stone was left upon an- 
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other.” But its exact site will, no doubt, 
be ascertained with certainty. There 
is in Jerusalem a large inclosure, held 
sacred by the Mohammedans, called the 
Haram Area. It is admitted on all 
hands that the Temple formerly occu- 
pied a portion of this area; and part of 
the outer wall which surrounded it still 
exists, of which I shall speak presently. 
Two mosques now stand within the in- 
closure ; and the rest of the ground is 
an Open grass-grown space, with trees 
dotted here and there. The rock under- 
neath that part of it which the Temple 
probably occupied is completely honey- 
combed with a vast system of subter- 
ranean chambers, passages, cisterns, 
&c.; some of them natural caverns, and 
others artificially constructed : and there 
is little doubt that they all had their 
uses in the elaborate service of the Tem- 
ple overhead, for the preparation of the 
sacrifices and the subsequent disposal of 
the refuse. One of the mosques just 
mentioned, called the Dome of the Rock, 
was once (as is inferred from its archi- 
tecture) a Christian church. It is of 
very ancient date, and is built over an 
extraordinary jutting mass of rock which 
has been held sacred by the Mussul- 
mans for centuries. In this mass of 
rock is a cell, and to kiss the ground of 
this cell numerous pilgrims come from 
various parts of the Mohammedan world. 
What is this piece of rock? What 
Christians built a church over it? and 
why? and why is its traditional sanctity 
maintained by the Moslems? These 
questions can not now be answered. 
Some say it marks the position of Arau- 
nah’s threshing-floor, where David sac- 
rificed in the days of the plague, and on 
which the Temple was afterwards built. 
Others say that it is the true “ Holy 
Sepulchre,” and that the “mosque” is 
the church which Constantine built on 
the spot. Let us hope that the mystery 
may ere long be solved. 

4. The ancient water-supply of Jeru- 
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salem is another matter for investiga- 
tion, which is of considerable interest, 
because, although the chief resource was 
the Pools of Solomon, eight miles off, 
whence the water was conveyed by an 
aqueduct to the city, yet the people 
were never, even when most closely be- 
sieged, sufferers from thirst. What may 
be and what has been discovered on this 
point, is, however, of too technical a 
character for the present paper. 

It will thus be seen, even from this 
very meager outline of the prospects 
which Jerusalem presents to the diligent 
explorer, what a great and interesting 
work the Palestine Exploration Fund has 
undertaken, 

But my readers will complain that I 
promised to tell of the “discoveries at 
Jerusalem,” and have only told them of 
what may be discovered. My answer is, 
that I wished, if possible, to raise their 
expectations first; and I will now en- 
“deavor to satisfy their very natural im- 
patience. 

At first, the agents of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund were directed to 
travel through the Holy Land, from one 
end to the other, measuring hights and 
distances, excavating the sites of ancient 
towns, and photographing the more in- 
teresting remains. This was done with 
great efficiency and success ; but the re- 
sult of the plan was, that Jerusalem, 
which was of course the most important 
point of all, remained almost untouched 
until about a yearago. It is only during 
the last twelve months, that Lieut. War- 
ren of the Royal Engineers, and two 
non-commissioned officers, have been 
at work upon Jerusalem itself. The ex- 
cavations have been carried on certainly 
with great vigor, but with insufficient 
funds and amid many difficulties ; yet 
the results have already been such as to 
excite the liveliest hopes of what may 
reward more extensive researches. 

These results it is not at all easy to 
describe simply, and without numerous 
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diagrams. They have been well com- 
pared to some half-dozen fragments of 
a dissected map, which are enough to 
tell us what the map is, but not enough 
to enable us to put it together. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself to one single 
discovery, certainly the most important 
yet made; and which I will try and 
make sufficiently clear to every reader. 
It must be carefully borne in mind 
that Jerusalem stands upon two hills, 
with a slightly depressed valley between 
them. The two hills are called Zion and 
Moriah, and the valley is called the Ty- 
ropeon. In ordinary pictures of the 
city, as viewed from the Mount of Olives 
or any other point, the Tyropceon Valley 
is not seen; and Jerusalem seems to 
stand on a single hill, and to be pretty 
level inside the walls. Still, Zion is seen 
to be the highest part; and, in some 
views, the depression between it and Mo- 
riah can just be discerned. Moriah is 
on the side nearest Olivet; and between 
it and Olivet is the deep Valley of the 
Kedron. Itis occupied by the inclosure 
already described, —the Haram Area. 
Every one who has looked at a picture 
of Jerusalem can understand me so far. 
Round the Haram Area runs a wall. 
This is the wall immediately in the fore- 


‘ground in all pictures taken from the 


Mount of Olives, at the top of the steep 
ascent from the Kedron Valley. But, on 
the other side of the Haram, it is, of 
course, inside the city ; and to that side 
I must take my readers. Near the south 
end of it, ie. at the south-west corner 
of the Haram, Dr. Robinson, some years 
ago, observed a piece of stone jutting 
out from the wall, looking like the begin- 
ning of an arch which had once sprung 
from that point. The wall is very high 
here, —about as high as two ordinary 
houses, one standing on the other; but 
the jutting piece of stone is only a little 
above the ground. 

At this point, Lieut. Warren sank a 
shaft, — in other words, dug a pit, — and 
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boarded the sides of it to keep the earth 
from falling in. His object was to find 
the depth of the accumulated soil and 
adébris, and how far down was the origi- 
nal rock. And down, down, he went, 
eighty-five feet below the surface; and 
there, at that enormous depth, he found 
the bottom of the Haram Wall, the foun- 
dations resting on the rock as they had 
done for ages. Close by, too, he found 
the actual stones which once formed the 
arch, whose traces Robinson had detect- 
ed; and as, of course, the stones of an 
arch must all be curved in a certain way 
to correspond, these stones could be ab- 
solutely identified as corresponding with 
the one jutting out from the wall. 

Even then, Lieut. Warren had not 
reached the bottom of the ancient Tyro- 
poeon Valley. A few yards from the 
foot of the wall, it was found to fall thirty 
feet farther, or one hundred and fifteen 
feet from the present surface. Other 
excavations show that the rock rises 
rapidly and precipitously on the other 
side, up to Mount Zion. In the days of 
the kings, this deep and narrow ravine 
must have completely cut off the citadel 
of David on Zion from the Temple on 
Moriah; and if Solomon, in passing 
from the “king’s house” to the House 
of the Lord, had to descend into the 
gully, and mount to the top of the tre- 
mendous wall on the other side, no won- 
der that the spirit of the Queenof Sheba 
fainted within her when she saw “ che 
ascent by which he went up to the tem- 
ple of the Lord.” 

The arch already mentioned was prob- 
ably thrown over the ravine by Herod 
the Great. Nor was this the only com- 
munication between the two hills. About 
one hundred and seventy yards to the 
north, and therefore in the heart of the 
city, has been discovered, quite recently, 
not a single arch in ruins, but a series of 
four arches, standing perfect and entire 
to this day. At this point the ravine 
was not quite so deep, but much wider ; 
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and a regular bridge, of which these four 

arches were a part, spanned it. This is 
evidently the bridge alluded to by Jose- 
phus. He narrates, that, after the storm- 
ing and destruction of the Temple by 
the Roman besiegers, the Jewish leaders 
retreated, as a last resource, to the cita- 
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del. Titus, the Roman commander, 
begged them to surrender at once, and 
so avoid further bloodshed. But the 
blinded rulers, still clinging to the hope 
that the God of Abraham, whose true 
Messiah they had rejected, would yet de- 
liver them, refused allterms. 7Zhzs par- 
ley took place on a bridge connecting the 
Temple with the citadel; Titus standing 
at one end, the Jews at the other. There 
is little doubt that Lieut. Warren has 
now stood upon that bridge. 

At the bottom of the ravine is a rush- 
ing torrent. Lieut. Warren has actually 
come upon the water at only a single 
spot; but zs gurgling sound has been 
heard, far beneath the ground, at other 
points in its presumed course. Where 
does this stream come from? Where 
does it goto? These are startling ques- 
tions; but, as yet, there is no certain 
answer to them. We must wait. 
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Not far from the spot where the bridge 
has been discovered, there are to be 
seen by any traveler, in the wall of the 
Harim Area, some enormous stones, 
twenty to thirty feet in length, which 
evidently belong to the ancient walls 
surrounding the Temple. In fact, in 
the mode and style in which they are 
“beveled” and finished, they are ex- 
actly similar to the foundation-stones 
found by Lieut. Warren so far beneath 
the ground. This bit of the old wall is 
called the “ Jews’ Wailing-Place.” For 
centuries past, the exiled Israelites have 
come from the ends of the earth to weep 
by this relic of their departed greatness ; 
and there, at all hours, they may be seen 
in sorrowful groups, gazing on the 
mighty masonry of their forefathers, and 
pouring out their prayers for the “ res- 
toration of the kingdom to Israel.” 
Those great stones must be high up in 
the wall, and could formerly have been 
no more accessible than the stones in 
the towers of Westminster Abbey, at a 
height of sixty feet or so, are to us. But 
the once steep Valley of the Tyropceon 
is filled up with the ruins of the city ; 
and the traveler unconsciously walks 
over the débris, and puts his hand where, 
of old, “the sparrow found her house 
and the swallow a nest for herself.” 

But think what this magnificent wall 
must have been! On the city side of 
the Temple it rose to the hight of the 
transept of the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham, and extended to the length of the 
nave, —a mighty rampart of solid and 
highly-finished masonry. On the outer 
side it must have been still more impos- 
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g; for it stood on the verge of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, through which, 
at a depth of two hundred feet from the 
foot of the wall, ran the Kedron (the 
bed of which has also been consider- 
ably raised by the accumulation of dé- 
bris). At the corner exactly opposite 
the turn of the road over Olivet, where 
our Lord “beheld the city, and wept 
over it,” rose a splendid tower, called 
the Royal Porch or Cloister, to a hight 
of one hundred feet above the top of the 
wall: so that, from the Kedron-to the 
summit of the Porch, it measured over 
four hundred feet. 

Was this the “pinnacle” from which 
the Tempter bade the Saviour “cast him- 
self down”? At any rate, we may re- 
member that it was when sitting on the 
Mount of Olives, “ over against” the 
Temple, that the apostles exclaimed, 
‘* Master, see what manner of stones 
and what buildings are here!” And 
how fully can we enter into the enthu- 
siasm of the Psalmist, “ Walk about 
Zion, and go round about her; tell the 
towers thereof. Mark ye well her bul- 
warks, consider her palaces, that ye may 
tell it to the generation following ” ! 

When the exploration of the Holy 
Land has become dear to the servants 
of Him who once lived there, then in- 
deed can the inspired prophecy not be 
far from its fulfilment: ‘Thou shalt 
arise, and have mercy upon Zion ; for 
the time to favor her, yea, the set time, 
is come. For Thy servants take pleas- 
ure in her stones, and favor the dust 
thereof.” 
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BY MRS. ELLIS, AUTHOR OF “THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND.” 


CHAPTER I. 
SELFISHNESS, PITY, AND GRATITUDE. 


Wuo are the real educators of the 
young? If, by education, we mean only 
teaching, this question would not be dif- 
ficult to answer. But if, by educating, 
we mean that preparing of the entire 
human being for what it has to be, and 
what it has to do, throughout the whole 
of its probable life from childhood to 
old age, then the question assumes a 
different aspect ; and we wait, almost in 


vain, for an answer, when we ask, “‘ Who. 


really educate the young?” 

In the hope of getting rid of some 
portion of the responsibility which arises 
out of this question when fairly and 
conscientiously put, we sometimes say, 
“There is the: education of circum- 
stance, which goes a long way toward 
the formation of character.” But who 
selects or controls the circumstances by 
which the young are influenced in very 
early life? 


Of course, we should be told by nine- . 


ty-nine persons out of a hundred who 
might hear the question, “Who does 
educate the young?” that our public 
schools and colleges do this ; and, these 
institutions being for the most part in 
the hands of men who have themselves 
been educated in the same manner, we 
come to a certain round of question and 
answer, cause and effect, which has 
neither beginning nor end, and which 


consequently admits of no further in- 
quiry as to whether education itself can 
be altered or improved. 

This, however, is not the most enlight- 
ened way of looking at the subject ; and 
certainly it is not the most encouraging, 
because it admits no hope of change. 
And yet education, above all other 
things, ought to admit of change, of con- 
stant and great improvement. Of all 
our social institutions, education ought 
to be least governed by routine; be- 
cause, unless adapted to the rapidly- 
changing character of society, it can be 
no fit preparation for what the individual 
who is educated has to be and to do in 
the progress of life. Of all our pro- 
visions for the future, education has 
most need of adaptation, not only to 
things as they are, but as we would have 
them to be, and hope they will be. 

The application of the question -al- 
ready asked shows us at once the fallacy 
of making education a mere system of 
routine. But, even if we should hold by 
this system so far as to choose for the 
teachers of a school only such masters 
as had themselves been taught in the 
same, it is impossible but that the young 
under their care should receive some 
bias of character incidental to the 
changes continually taking place in so- 
ciety, and which would render the rou- 
tine-system of the school inapplicable to 
their requirements as active and pro- 
gressive members of such society. 
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It is impossible for this reason, — be- 
cause the mother is at work long before 
the master takes possession of the child. 
The nurse, too, is at work; home-influ- 
ences are at work ; the education of cir- 
cumstance has been busy with the child ; 
and hence impressions have been made, 
and a bias of character has been impart- 
ed, such as no after-education will, in all 
probability, be able entirely to obliterate 
or set aside. This may be for good or 
for evil: but it will certainly be there ; 
and it will remain with the child all the 
more tenaciously, because it will have 
reached and affected those portions of 
his character which are not reached or 
affected by the teaching of schools. 

To use a familiar figure by which this 
subject seems to be best understood, 
the school will deal with the child’s head; 
the mother will have dealt with its 
heart. Neither head nor heart, however, 
can be dealt with quite separately. Both 
will mature as the child grows up to man 
or woman hood. As the nurse, while 
endeavoring to perfect her infant charge 


in the art of walking, does not forbid, but | 


encourages, though it may be indirectly, 
the use of its hands; so the school-teach- 
er, while bent upon exciting the intellect 
of his pupil, loading his memory, and 
quickening his powers of calculation, 
has beside him all the while a little beat- 
ing heart, which is learning to beat time 
to influences which he may, unconscious- 
ly, have set in motion. Or in the case 
of a mother bent only upon cultivating 
the affections of her child, so she also, 
by a system unknown to herself, may be 
leading on its opening mind to embrace 
either truth or falsehood in the region of 
intellect. 

The question next arises, ‘“ Which is 
most important in the after-development 
of the human being, —the head, or the 
heart?” Out of the head comes capa- 
bility ; out af the heart, motive. Hu- 
man life is so constituted, human duty 
so appointed, that we need both; but a 
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very slight acquaintance with education 
as generally conducted is sufficient to 
show us that the heart bears no compari- 
son with the head in the amount of re- 
gard bestowed upon its cultivation. In 
other words, the moral bears no com- 
parison with the intellectual. Capability 
is the one great object of attainment. 
Motive is, for the most part, left to take 
care of itself. 

Such being the case with school-edu- 
cation (and, if we require proof that it 
is so, we need only glance over a few 
pages of those advertisements of school 
books, teachers, assistants, &c., which 
appear in our public papers, chiefly about 
midsummer and Christmas), — such be- 
ing the case with school-education, the 
responsibility of parental or home edu- 
cation becomes all the more serious as 
regards the heart of the child ; especial- 
ly when we bear in mind that out of the . 
heart come motive, desire, love, hate, 
all that makes us morally what we are 
as agents of good or evil, and religiously 
what we are as believers in the word 
of God, and doers of his will. 

Parental education in our present so- 
cial condition must almost necessarily 
be of a very one-sided description. 
What can the father, who is a man of 
business in many cases, know of his 
children ? or what'can he do for them ? 
He may see them now and then; but his 
intercourse with them must be extremely 
limited, and his acquaintance with their 
hearts and their motives must be partial 
in the extreme. Besides the shortness 
of the periods during which the father 


‘is associated with his children, there is 


this great disadvantage operating against 
his influence over them, — that children 
do not develop at any given moment or 
on compulsion. They open their little 
hearts, and disclose the treasures of their 


‘understandings, just when the fit is upon 


them, and often at the most unsuitable 
times for receiving the benefit of a fa- 
ther’s instruction. Not unfrequently, 
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when the child is lying down to sleep, it 
will perplex its ignorant nurse with a 
question so decisive in its moral ten- 
dency, that the father who does not hear 
it — perhaps the mother too — can 
scarcely measure the amount of loss 
which that child sustains by not having 
them to answer it. 

Such moments of curious and intelli- 
gent inquiry often occur to the child 
when walking out in the country with 
its nurse: and these are the times when 
the providential care of a heavenly Fa- 
ther, and the wonders of his creation, 
may be begun to be unfolded to the in- 
quirer in a simple, familiar, but always a 
true way, with surprising benefit; when 
a kindly interest may be excited in the 
animal world, and a love awakened for 
the beauty which may be seen in flow- 
ers or leaves, or any of those near ob- 
jects which fall under the observation of 
achild. These golden opportunities are, 
for the most part, left entirely to the 
nurse ; and how nurses, in general, are 
prepared for turning them to the best 
account, is a matter requiring no com- 
ment here. 

After all, and in whatever light we re- 
gard this subject, we are compelled to 
go back to the mother fora large amount 
of that education which really forms the 
character of the man or the woman. *It 
is not, and it can not be, entirely the 
work of schools, although many parents 
think it can; and some are not very 
tolerant towards those schools which 
fail to effect at sixteen what should have 
been done at six. To the mother we 
must go back, not as really the more re- 
sponsible agent, but as theonly one whom 
the usages of society appear to have left 
at liberty for the discharge of the full 
amount of parental duty; and perhaps 
the mother also might say, were the 
question put to her, that the usages of 
society had not left even to her the time 
or the means for discharging these du- 
ties aright. 
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With the question of duty, or the 
choice of duties, where the number is so 
great that one must be done, and anoth- 
er left undone, I presume not to meddle. 
This is a point on which individuals 
must exercise their own judgment. I 
am only supposing there may be moth- 
ers who do take this duty up themselves, 
and, laying it seriously and thoughtfully 
to heart, do desire to learn whatever can 
be learned in relation to the right per- 
formance of this particular duty. Even 
here there can be no specific rule laid 
down by the wisest amongst us. With 
all our boasted attainments in knowledge 
and capability, so little is really known 
as regards the education of character, 
that help can only be looked for from 
those who have carefully thought the 
matter out, and feelingly laid up in store 
for practical use whatever has been dis- 
covered in the way of serviceable truth. 
Such help may sometimes come from 
unexpected sources, and it may present 
itself in a very humble form. The more 
simple, the better for the experimental 
purposes of ordinary life. 

Under the conviction that help of this 
kind — especially help in the cultivation 
of the heart, with all its motives, desires, 
and moral tendencies —is more needed 
in the present day than any other kind 
of help, I have ventured to put together 
a. few thoughts, the result of much 
thinking on this important subject’; hop- 
ing that they may possibly be useful to 
some who are just feeling that way which 
mothers have to tread, bearing at first 
their precious charge along with them, 
and then consigning it to an unknown 
future, through which all must in one 
sense walk alone. 

Perplexed, as all writers appear to be, 
with the profound and complicated na- 
ture of the subject, I have determined 
to treat it almost as a child would: and, 
with this view before me, I shall con- 
tinually speak, as in common parlance, 
of the head and the heart ; although the 
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latter will be almost entirely the subject 
of my remarks, not only as being most 
within the range of my own observation, 
and means of understanding, not only 
as being most interesting in itself, at 
least to me, but as being most neglected 
in our systems of education. Of the 
heart, then, as being the center from 
whence spring motive and desire, I pro- 
pose to speak as the source of that which 
is most needed for the correcting of 
those evils which press heavily against 
our social prosperity, and for the estab- 
lishment of a purer moral sense’ and a 
higher moral tone throughout our social 
relations. 

There are few mothers — so few, that 
we scarcely call the exceptions Auman 
—who do not care for the little helpless 
infant body. God has given them this 
natural spring of maternal tenderness 
and solicitude in common with the 
lower animals ; but, though so common 
as to be called an instinct, we can never 
regard this unselfish, unsparing devoted- 
ness of the mother in any other light 
than as one of the purest and most 
beautiful of all the provisions of a kind 
Providence, ordained for purposes of 
preservation and enjoyment. 

All that has to be done with the infant 
beyond the care of its body has been 
left by the wisdom of the great Creator 
to be cared for and provided by the 
higher faculties of the human parent; 
which faculties are possessed by man 
alone as an intelligent, responsible, and 
immortal being. Herein consists the 
great difference between man and the 
lower animals, as well as between human 
beings in a cultivated and enlightened 
condition, and those who have never 
learned the great fact of their own re- 
sponsibility as intelligent and immortal 
beings. 

Of the little helpless body in the first 
stages of its existence, there is no need 
to write. But soon the germs of thought 
begin to manifest themselves ; and then, 
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just as the nurse would teach the child, 
in its first attempts to walk, how to step 
truly, fairly, uprightly, so an equal 
amount of pains should be taken to 
teach the child how to think truly, fairly, 
and with upright purpose of heart.” 

Those who regard education as begin- 
ning only with the learning of the alpha- 
bet, and think it is carried on only by 
the teaching of direct lessons from 
books or masters, will be astonished to 
find, as they may by actual experiment, 
how much of the work of true educa- 
tion may be done before the childis able 
to read a single word. It is, indeed, a 
melancholy mistake to teach reading 
before thinking. Words, mere words, 
without a body of sense or meaning in 
them, are worse than dull: they are 
wearisome in the extreme. But when 
the child has a little thought to put into 
every word which it is learning to spell, 
or when, from the act of thinking, it is 
able to find the appropriate place for 
any more insignificant word as a help in 
the expression of thought, the case is 
materially altered ; and the child may be 
led on, dressing thoughts in words with 
something like the pleasure which is felt 
in dressing a doll. 

But the question of paramount impor- 
tance to the human parents is, what they 
desire that their child should be pre- 
pared to be and to do in after-life ; or, in 
other words, what are the principal les- 
sons which the child must learn in order 
rightly to filla place of social and reli- 
gious relationship both to God and man. 

One of the great social lessons neces- 
sary for the right filling of this place, as 
embodied in the Golden Rule, is this, —to 
do to others as we would that they should 
do to us, and to love our neighbor as 
ourselves. How is this, perhaps the 
most difficult of Christian lessons, to be 
taught in early childhood? Why, the 
little child itself is a perfect bundle of 
selfishness, — eating and drinking, grasp- 
ing and getting ; always ready to scratch 
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the face, or tear the hair, of either moth- 
er or nurse, if they are not quick enough 
in supplying its wants, or if they refuse 
to supply them. 

Unlovely as this picture may appear, 
and unamiable as selfishness always 
looks, we must not broadly find fault 
with it. Self-love is implanted in the 
nature of the child, as in that of the 
whole animal creation, for purposes of 
self-preservation. It is the gift of God ; 
and it is perfectly right, at first, that the 
little child should love itself, and grasp 
and get what it can: but it is no less 
necessary, because of this, that the time 
should be narrowly watched when it will 
be no longer right for the child to be 
governed by self-love ; when a new law 
of existence must be established, and 
the old law modified, brought under, and 
made subservient to the new. 

Many people in other respects wise, 
and many who are both wise and good, 
talk of the necessity for this selfishness 
being entirely rooted out, as if such a 
thing were possible. No: it is a por- 
tion of the elementary nature of the 
human being, originally, perhaps, a little 
stronger in some than in others. The 
way to manage this, as well as many 
other tendencies inherent in the nature 
of the child, is to call up and bring 
against it a counteracting power; to bring 
into operation the law of kindness ; to 
establish habits of consideration, love, 
and even pity, for others ; above all, to 
excite in the yet tender and susceptible 
feelings of the child a sense of satisfac- 
tion and delight in making others happy, 
in alleviating their pain when they suf- 
fer, and in sharing with them whatever 
brings enjoyment, so that no pleasure 
shall to them be perfect if experienced 
alone. 

To make the child avowedly the dis- 
penser of actual good to others while 
yet in its infancy may prove to be only 
transferring its original selfishness from 
the thing enjoyed to the open, and often 
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ostentatious, act of giving. This is 
scarcely a likely method for bringing 
about the desired result. It would, I 
think, tend more to promote this end to 
be a little chary as regards the reality of 
infant property. 

Love of property is one part, and a 
very useful one, of that original selfish- 
ness which it is so necessary that edu- 
cation should teach how to regulate and 
hold in subjection. A love of property, 
in other words a desire to obtain and 
possess, is one of the most active ten- 
dencies of our nature. It is the stimu- 
lus of industry, and the lawful object of 
honest work; while it gives stability to _ 
national and individual prosperity. And 
yet this natural tendency may be so ill 
regulated as to be greediness in child- 
hood, and covetousness in old age. 

A love of property is generally con- 
sidered so harmless ina child, that it is 
encouraged rather than controlled. But 
surely it would be wiser, as well as more 
in accordance with truth, to bring up a 
child with the idea that almost all which 
it enjoys is lent or given to it by others, 
and that very little is really its own. 
Out of that little, not out of other peo- 
ple’s property, should come the gifts of 
the child; the constant sharing with 
others of all which it most enjoys, not 
being enforced as a painful duty, but per- 
mitted as a privilege, without which no 
good thing would be either truly good or 
sweet. 

There are parents who conscientiously 
make their children always pick off a 
little crumb .from their cake for the 
mother, the nurse, or perhaps the elder 
sister, who has conscientiously received 
the crumb into their mouths with many 
grimaces, indicating the immense value 
and magnitude of the gift; while the 
little hero who has conferred this vast 
benefit sits down with satisfaction, and 
gobbles up his huge slice of cake. This 
is considered to be making the child 
generous ; but, alas! how little is this 
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generosity like that which will be re- 
quired of him afterwards, perhaps at 
some heart-rending sacrifice, before he 
can be a truly generous man ! 


I know of nothing more likely to 


produce the effect desired with regard 
to property than the making of an equal 
distribution wherever this can be done. 


The child, I think, should give as much. 


as he takes himself, just as we are re- 
quired to do in after-life by good man- 
ners and good feeling. And here 
would be another useful lesson, — that of 
teaching the child to share the common 
lot without complaining, than which there 
are few lessons more desirable to be 
Jearned in early life, few more difficult 
to learn for the first time in mature age. 

The sentiments which most effectu- 
ally oppose, control, and overweigh our 
natural selfishness, are chiefly pity and 
gratitude: I would say love, and that 
pre-eminently, only that love assumes so 
many characters, and some of them very 
selfish ones. It is quite possible to love 
one or more individuals, perhaps one’s 
whole family, in a greedy, absorbing, and 
exclusive manner. But if we can bring 
ourselves to understand love as charity, 
then we accept that noble definition 
given us by the apostle Paul; and we 
see how beautifully this sentiment em- 
braces all that is generous, compassion- 
ate, forbearing, and kind. 

Love is also a feeling somewhat diffi- 
cult to expand in the infant heart. A 
little child is always a partisan, its love 
intensely personal. The more it loves 
one individual, or even two or three, the 
more it seems disposed to resist or repel 
all others who might by implication 
stand in the ranks of opposition. The 
love of a little child is naturally like the 
small rill gushing out from the mountain’s 
side, clear and pure, but necessarily sin- 
gle and narrowin its course. It requires 
the swell of the broad river to embrace 
the plain from hill to hill, and so to fer- 
tilize vast tracts of cornfield and meadow. 
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But pity is a different matter to deal 
with. It may be awakened at any time, 
and applied to all cases of suffering. It, 
can not, like love, be classed amongst 
our spontaneous emotions. Indeed, it 
seems rather a melancholy fact to ac- 
knowledge, but experience amply con- 
firms the remark of Dr. Johnson, that 
pity has to be taught, and that children 
are not naturally compassionate. Here, 
then, is a beautiful piece of work for the 
mother. Her child may not be compas- 
sionate, judging strictly by outward man- 
ifestation; but yet in that little heart, 
which it is her peculiar province to un- 
derstand and educate, she will find, far 
down, perhaps, in its delicate recesses, 
the tender threads of pity, which it will 
be her happy and holy task to draw out, 
and attach to every form of suffering 
which life presents. ; 

So beautiful is the development of 
pity on the part of a child, that there is 
danger from an opposite direction, lest it 
should be made a luxury, and so degen- 
erate into morbid sensibility to pain. 
But of the two extremes, that of not car- 
ing at all for the sufferings of others is so 
much more objectionable, that there can 
be little hesitation as to which of the two 
it would, upon the whole, be safest to 
risk; and in this, as well as in all 
other cases of stimulated faculty, either 
in feeling or understanding, such ex- 
tremes will have to be guarded against by 
the judicious care of those who engage 
in the great work of education. 

Seldom is the sentiment of pity awa- 
kened without the accompaniment of a 
desire to relieve, to help, or to defend. It 
is delightful to think what the Author 
of our being has done for us in this way, 
if we would but accept his gifts, and use 
them aright for the good of our fellow- 
creatures and for his glory. Here we 
see, that no sooner is the emotion of pity 
deeply stirred than there follows an im- 
pulse to help. It is true, the little child, 
always a partisan, will often manifest a 
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desire to defend, nay, even to avenge, by 
doing battle against some supposed en- 
emy to whom the pain or the sorrow 
which awakens its pity is attributed ; 
and there is no limit to the wrath or in- 
dignation, which, on such occasions, the 
child will sometimes manifest. All this 
emotion the mother has to lay hold of, 
and turn into channels of help. 

Thus we see, that by the instrumen- 
tality of the mother’s hand, guided by that 
nice discrimination and tact which God 
has given her for the purpose of under- 
standing and educating the heart of her 
child, those emotions, even the wildest, 
which would naturally burst forth into 
explosive passion, and perhaps destruc- 
tive action, may be turned by her gentle 
care into peaceful and_health-giving 
channels, bearing ever as they flow balm 
to the wounded, help to the feeble, and 
comfort to the sorrowing. 

If pity may thus be used as the great 
corrective of natural selfishness, grati- 
tude is scarcely less eftective in produ- 
cing the same happy results. And yet it 
is wonderful how little pains are taken 
to inspire in children the feeling of grat- 
itude. True, there is this difficulty in 
the way of inspiring gratitude, —a little 
child does not know, and really can not 
understand, how much is done and suf- 
fered in its service. It can make no cal- 
culation of the nights rendered sleepless 
by its wailings ; of the care, the anxiety, 
the self-denial and labor, by which its 
thousand wants are supplied. It is im- 
possible that it should form any estimate 
of these; but, so far as it can under- 
stand, it is most important that the sen- 
timent of gratitude should be awakened 
and maintained with the most assiduous 
care. 

This is the more necessary, because, 
as regards its natural selfishness, the 
poor little child stands at a great disad- 
vantage. It has every thing against it in 
being constantly ministered to by others. 
Gifts are poured into its lap by those who 
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look delighted to give. It sits like a 
king, receiving all. How should it be 
otherwise than selfish? How, indeed, 
unless the mother will help to influence 
the heart of her child ? — that center out 
of which will spring all motive for the ac- 
tions of its future life. 

Let gratitude, then, be the great work 
of the mother to foster and deepen. A 
sense of zzdebtedness on the part of the 
child will help in this work ; and, as chil- 
dren are always personal in the exercise 
of their sentiments, it is good to’ keep 
them in mind of the individual benefac- 
tors to whom they owe this or that in- 
dulgence, or to whom they are indebted 
for the possession of their toys, books, 
or any other article of infant property. 
In this way, the memory of the child may 
be exercised with benefit, both to that 
and the heart, even at a very early age. 

It would not be easy to estimate the 
vast, the almost incalculable difference, 
morally, and under religious teaching, of 
a child in whom the sentiment of grati- 
tude is genuine and deep, and one who 
has never been taught to pour out its 
best and sweetest feelings through this 
channel. Itis pitiful to think of the loss 
which a human being sustains by not 
being heartily and habitually grateful. 
Those who are so know that no feeling 
in the whole range of human experience 
brings with it more genuine pleasure 
than that of heartfelt gratitude. Where 
this feeling has not been fostered in 
early youth, or where it exists only in 
a meager, half-starved form, the grudg- 
ing acknowledgment of kindness re- 
ceived is‘sometimes a hard and painful 
duty. How different that generous out- 
burst from a grateful heart which dif- 
fuses even more happiness than it re- 
ceives ! 

After all, these teachings of the young 
heart are but preparatory to the work of 
the great Teacher. And yet these first 
stirrings of sentiment and feeling are the 
germs of great principles. They are 
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stirrings of those motives which will an- 
imate the active life of the true being ; 
and they are such as that being will be 
called to exercise in the highest range 
of Christian experience. Pity and grat- 
itude — the one to help in all the suffer- 
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ings of this mortal life, the very motive 
which brought the Saviour down to 
earth; the other embracing that vast 
debt which we owe to him, and sweeten- 
ing and sanctifying every duty, however 


small, which we try to render in return. 
Leisure Hour. 


UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY MRS. JANE S. WARREN. 


THE Union Maternal Association of 
Boston met in the Young People’s 
Room, Park-street Church, Dec. 30, 
1868. It being a very inconvenient week 
for some to attend, there were not quite as 
many present as usual. After the open- 

ing exercises, the recording secretary be- 
ing absent, the corresponding secretary 
presented her report. She said it might 
be pleasant for the ladies to hear that a 
request for copies of our Annual Reports 
up to the present time had been received 


from the Librarian of the Public Library’ 


of Boston; and they had been sent to 
him, so that, as long as the library ex- 
ists, there may be founda succinct record 
of the Union Maternal Association from 
year to year. 

' A lady from Rutland, Vt, who was 
present at the Annual Mothers’ Meeting, 
held in connection with the session of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions at 
Norwich in September last, had written 
to say that several ladies from Rutland 
were present at that meeting, and enjoyed 
it exceedingly. After their return home, 
their hearts were moved to make an ef- 
fort to establish a mothers’ meeting; and 
God had blessed them. In November, 
at the first meeting, twelve were present, 
and a// took part in the exercises. They 
wish their association to become auxili- 
ary to this Union, and asked what steps 
were necessary for the purpose. The 
letter was answered, and a desire ex- 
pressed that some one of their number 
should be present at the next quarterly 
meeting. 


A lady from the Presbyterian Church 
in Beach Street, formerly represented 
here, but not for the last two years, 
writes, telling of their renewed interest in 
the subject, especially the pastor’s wife, 
who had recently come to them, and 
asked for some help in commencing anew 
the mothers’ meeting in that cburch. 
They hoped to be present at the next 
quarterly meeting, and report progress. 

A request for admission to this Union, 
from ladies of the Methodist-Episcopal 
Church in Riverdale who had united in 
establishing the Mothers’ Concert of 
Prayer, was presented. Also from Hav- 
erhill, Suncook, New Market, Dover, 
Ossipee, Rochester, Portsmouth, Can- 
dia, Nashua, Exeter, Seabrook, Epping, 
New South Market, Chester, and London, 
N.H.; and from Lawrence and South 
Boston, Mass. These associations are 
in the Methodist churches, and are the 
result of the efforts made last summer at 
the camp-meetings at Epping and Ham- 
ilton. We cordially welcome these 
eighteen new associations ; also the one 
from the Congregational Church at Rut- 
land, Vt.; and feel that we have received 
a great accession of strength. Previous 
to this time, but two of our associations 
were from the Methodist churches. 

A report from the New Boston (N.H.) 
Association was read. It has entered 
upon its. thirty-second year. “* More than 
half the original number have gone to 
their reward; and those that remain are 
enjoying the light of God’s countenance, 
and patiently waiting until the summons 
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comes to them, ‘Come up higher.’ A 
large majority of the children that have 
died have departed in the triumphs of 
faith, and very many are walking in those 
paths to which their mothers unceas- 
ingly directed their steps.” The present 
number is forty-nine mothers, and two 
hundred and thirty-eight children. One 
daughter of uncommon promise, after five 
years of severe pain and suffering, has 
gone. ‘On His arm,” said she, “ have I 
leaned through all these weary years; 
and cannot I trust him now?” The re- 
port speaks of two, of their sons who 
have publicly professed religion, and 
gives other interesting facts. 

A delegate from a city association 
says, “ This is the day, which, for more 
than twenty years, has been set apart by 
the mothers of our church ; in the morn- 
ing to hold a meeting in a private house, 
and in the afternoon at the vestry of the 
church.” One of their young ladies had 
died this morning, and all their hearts 
were saddened by the stroke. She had 
been a member of the church for several 
years, and was beloved by a large circle 
of relatives and friends. The anticipa- 
tions of the new year were not realized 
in this world; but how infinitely superior 
the entertainments of heaven! 

One of the missionaries speaks of her 

sewing and mothers’ meeting combined. 
It is held twice a month; the number 
attending, about fifty. The ladies of 
‘the church take a deep interest in it; 
and several of them usually attend, and 
assist in preparing the work. One of 
the women, a Catholic, after listening to 
the story of the birth of John and Christ, 
said, “ And sure I did not know that ye 
believe just as we do.” There has never 
been a deeper interest in this meeting 
than now; and tears are often seen dur- 
ing the season of worship that follows the 
sewing. , 

Another reports no new interest in 
the association, but a considerable reli- 


gious interest in the church and school. 
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The Mission holds a mothers’ meeting 
weekly; average attendance, fourteen. 
There is special interest at this time: 
two hopeful conversions; one of an Eng- 
lish woman, whose husband was intem- 
perate. He was induced to come into 
the neighborhood meeting, and it ishoped 
that he has also come to Christ. The 
wife is so anxious to go to the mothers’ 
meeting, that she went one week on 
Tuesday instead of Wednesday; and 
gets up very early in the. morning, that 
her work shall all be done in season. 
The other woman says, ‘“ Luck has come 
to the house. Prayer did not use to do 
any good: now we love to pray.” The 
husband has left off drinking, and they 
have an interesting family of children. 
Another delegate spoke of the interest 
felt in her association in the discus- 
sions on different topics. On the sub- 
ject, “Is it a mother’s duty to press the 
subject of religion upon her children 
when they manifest a dislike to it?” 
there was some difference of opinion at 
first. After discussing it at length, it was 
the opinion of the majority that it was 
a special duty and privilege to speak, 
but to watch for a favorable time, and 
then do it faithfully. This discussion 
grew out of the subject of amusements. 
An association reports, “ The meetings 
are interesting, and oné mother has been 
converted. A mother had received-spe- 
cial answers to prayer in two instan- 
ces. Her little sor, between ten and 
twelve years of age, got into bad com- 
pany, and was put into the station-house 
for the night. The mother, in view of 
the great danger of her child, spent the 
whole night in prayer for him. The 
boy was so alarmed at his situation, that 
he, too, prayed and wept; and, before 
the morning dawned, he thought he 
gave his heart to the Saviour. He said 
afterwards, that he ‘guessed’ he was 
converted, where he hoped no other one 
would have tobe. Those who have been 
intimate with him, think that it is a gen- 
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uine work of grace in his heart.” The 
other special answer which this mother 
received was the conversion of her fa- 
ther, for whom she spent another whole 
night in prayer. 

An item of special interest in one of 
the reports was, “Several young moth- 
ers have come into our meetings.” 

Another says, ‘“ Last month, a com- 
mittee was appointed to visit every 
young mother in the congregation, and 
urge upon them the importance of unit- 
ing with the mothers’ meeting. Some 
of these are beginning to feel the need 
of such a help; and it is expected that 
they will decide to become members of 
our association.” : 

A delegate reports, “ A child of the as- 
sociation, a lad of six years, had died, 
after giving evidence that he was one of 
Christ’s lambs. He longed to go and 
be with Jesus. A little girl had been 
propounded for admission to the church. 
The delegate spoke of the great loss they 
had sustained in the death of their mis- 
sionary. The address ofthe pastor upon 
the occasion of her funeral speaks of her 
as “one worthy to have sat with Mary 
Magdalen and the other Mary ‘over 
against the sepulchre;’ to have returned 
with them that she might assist in pre- 
paring sweet spices ; and, when the Sab- 
bath was past, to have come again to the 
tomb.” For several years, she was the 
“greatly beloved” pastor’s wife. After- 
ward, in later years, instead of residing 
with her children and resting from her la- 
bors, she chose to be a city missionary ; 
and, in self-denying and most energetic 
efforts, she passed the remainder of her 
life. She maintained a weekly prayer- 
meeting, a mothers’ meeting, and taught 
a Bible-class in the Mission School. In 
the winter, one favorite method of useful- 
ness was a sewing-school for the children. 
Her chief thought seemed to be, “ How 
shall I benefit these immortal souls?” 
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She visited constantly among the sick, 
and from house to house; and had a kind 
and wise word for all. As she grew 
aged, she did not grow indolent, but de- 
voted all her remaining strength to the 
Master. She often expressed the wish 
that she might die in the harness ; and 
God substantially gratified her wish. 
We have often heard her voice in prayer 
at the meetings of this Union: they. 
were earnest, simple, and appropriate to 
the occasion. Now there is no more 
prayer for her, but unceasing praise be- 
fore the throne of God. 

A lady from Rutland, with whom we 
had corresponded, gave a very interest- 
ing account of her own feelings after 
she returned from the meeting at Nor- 
wich. She felt burdened with the duty 
of endeavoring to form a maternal asso- 
ciation. The cross was heavy, for she 
was unaccustomed to such labors; but 
Jesus helped her to carryit. She talked 
with a few ladies, and they went about 
to invite others to unite with them. A 
meeting was called: twelve mothers 
came together; and all led in prayer. 
They had held two meetings since, and 
asked to be received as an auxiliary to 
this Union. She urged all present to go 
forward in this good work, assuring 
them that they wouid find the cross, if 
heavy, borne for them. She hoped to 
be able to come up to our feasts, — our 
quarterly meetings ; and asked that her 
association might be remembered in the 
prayers of this Union. 

A member remarked that the Lord 
was doing great things for us in bring- 
ing in sO many .new associations of 
young mothers ; and we should be grate- 
ful to him for his goodness. We united 
with herin prayer; and the meeting was 
dismissed after singing the doxology in 
those grand old words, — 


“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 
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BY MRS. H. E, BROWN, 


CHAPTER VI. 
MONDAY’S LESSONS. 


Monpay morning, bright and early, 
found Lilian and her parents up, and 
equipped for their journey to Paris. 
Breakfast was served, according to cus- 
tom abroad, in their own apartment. The 
delicious coffee in which the French are 
acknowledged to excel, delicate rolls, 
with tiny stamps of fresh butter and a 
cold boiled fowl, furnished them with a 
grateful and substantial repast ; and they 
were soon on their way to the dépdt. 

But railroad arrangements in Europe 
and Americaare so different, that I must 
stop to tell you something about them, 
There the cars are divided into three 
grades, each built and furnished in a 
style appropriate to the grades of peo- 
ple for whom they are designed. In the 
first and best ride the nobles, or any 
who are willing to pay a high price; in 
the second, the trades-people and mid- 
dle-classes ; in the third, the peasantry 
and lower orders of the people. The 
prices, also, are different in each. Now, 
in our country, where everybody is noble, 
if virtuous, the cars are, for the most part, 
built alike, and there is a fixed price of 
fare ; and the person who can pay for 
a ride, no matter who or what he is, 
may have the very best seat if he can 
get it. Many Americans traveling in 
Europe prefer to go in the second-class 
cars, because it seems less exclusive, 


. 


and more in keeping with the democratic 
principles which govern them at home. 
Others choose the first-class, on account 
of the finer accommodations; and, as the 
rates of travel are about the same as at 
home, they think it is not wrong to get 
the best they can for their money. Mr. 
Rolfe did so because his wife was in 
feeble health; and he knew she would 
thus suffer far less from fatigue and the 
usual discomforts of traveling. 

The dépét is arranged on the same 
plan, with saloons of three different 
grades: and, as travelers purchase 
their tickets, they are ushered by offi- 
cers in attendance into their respective 
apartments ; and from these, at a given 
signal, into the cars in waiting for them. 
“ People in this country,” a late traveler 
has said, “are treated like men and wo- 
men who are able to take care of them- 
selves; but in France, and indeed in all 
Continental Europe, they are treated like 
children, and are kept continually un- 
der the surveillance of superintendents 
and soldiers.” The different govern- 
ments and institutions of the two coun- 
tries lead to this result. These arrange- 
ments, however, are not at all annoying, 
as every thing is conducted with perfect 
ease and quietness. Indeed, they are 
quite helpful to strangers who are not 
familiar with the customs and language 
of the people, and secure them from all 
fear of mistakes or imposition. 

The car to which our party was es- 
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corted was a sumptuous coach, opening 
at the side, with seats back and front, 
and spacious enough to accommodate 
three on each side. The seats were 
separated by arm-pieces ; and each was 
like an elegant arm-chair, with a high 
back, and provision for reclining the 
head if one chose to take a nap. In 
the floor, under a handsome carpet, and 
in front of each seat, was a chauffeur, 
or foot-warmer. These are flat metal 
boxes, about a foot square and a few 
inches deep, made to contain hot water. 
When the cars were about to start, these 
were filled ; and thus the feet were kept 
warm all the way. 

The journey was delightful. French 
cars do not travel with such a whirlwind 
rush as American cars do. They are 
moderate in their speed; and conse- 
quently there was no jarring or jolting, 
and less danger of accidents. The 
whole line of the railroad is fenced in on 
either side; and neither persons, vehi- 
cles, nor animals are admitted within 
the inclosure. In many cases, the little 
plot of ground in front of the dépét is 
cultivated as a flower-garden, giving a 
tasteful and artistic appearance to places 
which in our land are the scenes of 
noisy, coarse, and offensive proceedings. 

There was no smell of oil, smoke, or 
tobacco about the cars, and not a cinder 
or grain of dust perceptible. Would 
you not think such railroad-riding really 
delightful, and quite an improvement 
upon our own? Indeed it was; and 
Mrs. Rolfe and Lilian thought they never 
had enjoyed a journey so much. To 
Mr. Rolfe it was not new, as he had 
traveled in Europe before. They were 
glad now that he had; for he was able to 
explain much that was strange to them, 
and to point out places’ and objects 
which otherwise they would have known 
nothing about. 

The scenery through which they 
passed was pleasant, though not very 
striking. The quiet Valley of the Seine 
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is hemmed in on either side with low 
hills, covered with verdure, and improved 
by cultivation. Even then, in Decem- 
ber, the weather was mild, and the fields 
were beautifully green. The women 
were working out doors with only their 
ordinary in-door apparel, —a close bod- 
ice, and petticoat of different color, and 
the little close cotton caps which they 
call bonnets, and which gave them all 
such a unique appearance to the observ- 
ant eyes of Lilian. Some of these wo- 
men were planting, some ploughing, 
some gathering ripe vegetables ; and oth- 
ers were watching their sheep and cows, 
which they followed continually. They 
are obliged to do this in order to keep 
the animals within their prescribed pas- 
ture-lands ; for there are no fences, and 
the fields and gardens are only divided 
by a narrow footpath, or the little ditch 
dug for the purpose of either draining 
or irrigating the land. But the women 
thus employed were not idle. They all 
had sewing or knitting with them, with 
which they were very industriously oc- 
cupied. Had they a taste for reading, 
what a fine opportunity would this be 
for the improvement of the mind! 

“© mother, father!” exclaimed Lil- 
ian, ‘do see that woman! Was there 
ever any thing so funny?”’ There she 
was, with a long rope tied around her 
waist, at each end of which was fastened 
a pig: and she was following these rest- 
less, wallowing creatures as best she 
could, swaying this way and that way 
as one or the other pulled most fiercely 
at the line; and all the time knitting 
away with the greatest apparent com- 
posure and content. 

“Do you suppose she has to do that 
all her life long?” asked Lilian. “Just 
think of it! I shouldn’t like to be tied 
to two pigs all my days.” 

“ Ah, my dear! and ‘ who maketh thee 
to differ’ ?” asked mother. 

“There are multitudes of people in 
the world who never rise above such 
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menial employment,” said father. ‘ You 
should be thankful that you are among 
the favored few.” 

“ Well, ’msure I am,” she answered. 
“What do you suppose that woman 
thinks about all day long?” 

“Her range of thought is very small 
compared with ours, of course ; but then, 
after all, she is like us. She has the 
same affections, the same objects to in- 
terest her, — home-cares and friends, fa- 
ther and mother, brothers and sisters, 
or perhaps husband and children. Per- 
haps she is thinking now of her husband 
far away in the army, or planning how she 
shall get a bright ribbon to wear at the 
dance next week on the village green. 
Perhaps she is framing the confession 
she is to make to the priest next Sunday ; 
or counting, in imagination, the money 
she shall get for her pigs at the fair.” 

“Well, she can find enough to think 
about,” said Lilian, laughing; “but it 
seemed to me, somehow, as if she wasn’t 
like us.” 

“J have just that same feeling some- 
times,” said mother. ‘As though peo- 
ple of another country and language had 
nothing in common with us! I forget 
that human nature is the same every- 
where. Every one of these plodding 
creatures has a soul, that thinks and 
feels, and hopes and fears, and joys and 
grieves, as we do, and must live for ever 
in joy or misery in the same hereafter. 
It makes me solemn when I think of it.” 


About three in the afternoon, our trav- 
elers arrived in Paris, showed their 
passports at the barrier, and were soon 
standing in a spacious dépét almost fit 
to be a wonder of the world, submitting 
to the inspection of their trunks by the 
custom-officers. 

“What a bother,” petulanthy ex- 
claimed Lilian, “‘to have those men 
opening our trunks, and rummaging over 
our things at every place !” 

“ But we must submit to it if we trav- 
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el in Europe, Pinky,” replied father ; 
“and we may just as well be good-na- 
tured about it. We can’t help these 
annoyances by fretting about them.” 

“TJ don’t see the use of it.” 

“It is done for the protection of trade. 
Government allows no products of other 
countries to be brought in here without 
the payment of a tax, or duty as it is 
called. This gives a great revenue to 
the government. Some things, such as 
tobacco and some kinds of wines, are 
taxed much more highly than others ; and 
these things could be easily brought in 
the trunks of travelers. Did you not 
notice how particular they were in Ha- 
vre about the cigars ? and, as soon as 
mother assured them that I never smoke, 
they let us pass. It will be just so here.” 

Another hour found them settling 
themselves in very pleasant apartments 
in the Hétel du Rhin, Place Vendéme, 
where, the landlady informed them, 
Louis Napoleon had boarded up to the 
time he was proclaimed Emperor of 
France. I am not certain but Lilian felt 
a little taller at the knowledge that she 
was sheltered by the same roof under 
which an emperor had lived. Her par- 
ents did not, however. 

Unpacking, and arranging fora three- 
weeks’ stay, took a little time; then din- 
ner; and, after dinner, Lilian seated her- 
self at her mother’s suggestion, though 
very reluctantly, to write a letter to her 
friend and teacher, Miss Hamilton. 

“ How I do hate to write letters, moth- 
er!” said she. “I shall do as Johnnie 
Dickenson does when he writes to his 
mother, -—tell her where I have been, and 
what I have seen; ‘particulars when I 
get home.’”’ 

“ And my little girl is to do no such 
thing,” replied mother, smiling. “If 
this excursion is to be a newschool, you 
may be sure we shall not skip over so 
important an exercise as writing letters.” 

“ But I can’t tell particulars, mother: 
it takes so long!” 
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“ That’s the very thing: it takes so 
long, and you are in a hurry to get 
through. Time and patience are re- 
quired to write a proper letter. The 
time you have, and the patience you can 
acquire.” 

“Oh, dear!” groaned Lilian. ‘“ You 
never’ll let me hurry through any thing. 
All must be done just so.” And, with 
half a pout, she laughed, and mother 
laughed ; and then she set herself about 
the distasteful duty as though she 
meant to master it. But, as I made up 
my mind to jump over all disagreeables 
in telling my story, I will not portray the 


scene any further, but just give you the 


result. 
My pvrear Miss HAMILTon, — 

We have just got to Paris to-day, 
and have unpacked our trunks, and 
made ready ta have a good time; and 
mother says I must begin by writing 
you a letter. But I can’t write letters 
very well: so you will excuse it if it does 
not seem good; won’t you? I will tell 
you what I see from the window ; for 
every thing is so strange, that I hardly 
know what to speak of first. The hotel 
where we are is in the Place Vendéme, 
which is a large square, with great, high 
gray stone houses on all sides, except 
where some of the streets enter it. In 
the center is a column, a hundred and 
thirty-four feet high and twelve feet 
through, made entirely of the cannon- 
balls which Napoleon I. gathered in the 
battles which he fought. These were 
melted, and cast into plates; each plate 
representing one of these battles. This 
column stands on a pedestal fourteen 
feet square ; and on the top is a statue 
of Napoleon himself in his military 
dress. Just think! all this is made of 
melted cannon-balls; .and father says 
he always thinks of the blood that was 
shed, the poor men that were killed, 
and the homes that have been made sad 
by them. War is dreadful; isn’t it? 
You can’t turn round here without see- 
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ing soldiers. It seems so queer! At 
first, they almost frightened me, with 
their guns and swords; but I’m getting 
a little used to it now, though I’ve only 
been in France two days. But it seems 
as if I had been here a month. 

Oh! I will tell you about our dinner 
to-day. We went to the table a’hote, — 
that’s the public table, — and it was so 
strange! When we sat down, there 
was nothing on the table but the des- 
sert. There were small plates of 
pears, nuts and raisins, and cakes 
and candies, laid here and there along 
the table. The rest of the food was 
brought on as it was wanted. The first 
course was soup; and the next, fish. 
Nothing is put on the table before you, 
but passed at the side; and you never 
get two things at a time. We ate our 
fish with some bread, which was laid be- 
side our plates; and then they gave us 
roast chicken, and then roast veal, and 
five or six other sorts of meat in turn. 
We needn’t take them unless we want 
to; but we can’t get any thing else until 
the next course js passed. Afterall this 
meat, they handed us some mashed po- 
tatoes. There wasn’t enough in the 
whole for more than two persons, as we 
eat potatoes. But the French never 
eat much of any one thing: they 
make up for that by eating a little of a 
great many things. Then came along 
a good large saucerful of boiled beans, 
and after that a little cauliflower. 
After all these, they brought in a black 
plum-pudding, and poured brandy over 
it, and set it on fire ; and, while it was 
burning, they passed it round. I said, 
“No, thank you; ” and took a pear in- 
stead. Isn’t it funny that people should 
have such different ways of eating? 
And our way must seem just as strange 
to them, 

They don’t have public parlors in the 
hotels in Europe. We have a parlor of 
our own, and two nice bed-rooms. I 
am very happy. Oh! I forgot: our first 
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Sunday, yesterday, made me think of 
you. But I’m tired of writing now. 
Give my love to all the girls. 
Yours affectionately, 
LILLIE. 


I think Lilian succeeded tolerably 
well, (don’t you ?) notwithstanding all her 
reluctance and uncomfortable feelings. 
Little girls almost always do better than 
they think they can ; that is, if they try. 
Try is a little word; but it works won- 
ders both in Europe and America. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ROYALTY. 


WaAsS there ever such a place as Paris ? 
What an air of neatness and refinement 
pervades it! What an indescribable 
grace and elegance surround it! What 
a sense of largeness and magnificence 
it awakens! What a variety of beauti- 
ful objects it contains! What an em- 
bodiment of taste and classic art is here 
presented! It has been justly said, 
“ There is but one Paris in the world.” 

“* Come, let us take a stroll this morn- 
ing while father is away on his busi- 
ness,” said Mrs. Rolfe to Lilian, as the 
little girl stood at the window on the 
first morning after their arrival, gazing 
out upon the square. ‘“ We can make 
some pleasant discoveries by ourselves, 
perhaps, in this beautiful city.” 

“But we shall lose our way, I’m 
afraid, without father.” 

“There is no danger of that, my dear. 
We have only to be careful in making 
our observations as we proceed. We 
can take a public building, for instance, 
or other striking object, as a way-mark, 
and in that way guide ourselves. This 
morning, we will turn the first corner at 
our left ; which will lead us, father says, 
into the Rue de Rivoli, and close by the 
Tuileries.” 

‘“The emperor’s palace ?—shall we 
see a real palace?” exclaimed Lilian 
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with délight. ‘“ Only think, mother! we 
have no such things at home.” 

Her mother smiled. From a very 
little girl, Lilian had been dazzled with 
the greatness and splendor of royalty. 
Mrs. Rolfe felt that it would be useless 
to combat this with argument; for, while 
the child’s judgment might be convinced, 
the feeling would still remain. She was 
sure, however, that a few added years, 
with the wisdom they would bring, would 
correct this undue and false estimate of 
earthly greatness. 

I have no doubt that many of you, 
little readers, have associated, as Lilian - 
did, the highest idea of happiness with 
the title of king and queen. As you 
have read of the gayety of courts, the 
grand and gorgeous equipages, the glit- 
tering costumes and rich surroundings, 
of a royal family, you, too, have had, per- 
haps, a feeling of envy, and have said, 
“ How I wish I were a king’s child !” 

It was not, however, the riches, gran- 
deur, and beauty alone that fascinated 
Lilian Rolfe. She had a mistaken idea, 
I don’t know where she got it, that 
royal children could do just as_ they 
pleased. She had a strong will, and 
didn’t like restraint; and was always 
asking permission, or longing for the 
time to come, when she should be able 
to do just as she had a mind to. Her 
mother used often to tell her that she 
might now always do as she had a mind 
to if she would always have a mind to 
do right. But that didn’t suit exactly ; 
for, like most children, she wanted the 
liberty to gratify self sometimes: and 
I do believe it was this idea connected 
with royalty, which, more than any oth- 
er, rendered it attractive. Now, haven’t 
I described exactly the hearts of some 
of my little readers? I only hope their 
good sense will triumph over such wrong 
and foolish notions, as it did in Lilian’s 
case after a while. 

She was, however, somewhat disap- 
pointed, as she turned into the wide 
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street and looked up at what her mother 
pronounced the palace, to find that its 
splendor did not appear on the outside. 
There was no halo of glory about it, nor 
gleams of rosy light flashing out from 
its solid stone walls. Even the beauti- 
ful garden, which her father had often 
described to her, was surrounded with a 
high wall, so that its fine statues, vases, 
and fountains, its trees, walks, and flow- 
ers, were not visible. But, as they 
passed along, her disappointment was 
more than made up by another sight, 
which in a moment attracted and quite 
‘absorbed her attention. The cries of 
“Vive l’Empereur!” “ Vive l’Impéra- 
trice !” rent the air; and the vision of a 
real, live emperor and an emperor’s 
wife burst on her astonished gaze. It 
was a brilliant cortége, the outriders in 
gay uniforms, Napoleon himself on a 
magnificent horse, and the beautiful 
Eugénie, with her maids of honor, in a 
carriage by his side. In the twinkling 
of an eye, the glory had vanished ; but 
Lilian stood gazing after them, as if the 
very ground they had passed over was 
made sacred. Her mother was inter- 
ested and amused to see what a haze of 
bewildered delight seemed to envelop 
the child; and, thinking to dispel the 
unnatural fascination, she quietly re- 
marked, — 

“J only wish the emperor was a good 
man.” 

“Why mother, isn’t he 2?” asked Lil- 
jan in surprise. 

“ We have great reason to believe he 
is not, my dear. He is not a noble or 
pure-minded man, but, on the contrary, 
ambitious, selfish, and wicked.” 

The dazzling mist seemed to lift from 
the child’s eyes. 

“Tt is not the rich and great,” con- 
tinued mother, “ who stand high in God’s 
esteem; but the good. ‘Blessed are 
the poor in spirit,’ Jesus said ; ‘for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.’ In the sight 
of God, all this external show and splen- 
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dor is stripped off, and the soul stands 
disrobed.” 

But a populous street of a great city 
did not favor conversation. Objects on 
every hand presented themselves for 
wonder and delight. The shop-windows 
were crowded with the most beautiful 
things ; and the children in the street, 
reminding Lilian and her mother forcibly 
of the little folks at home, were still 
more attractive ; and they eagerly drank 
in every charm and novelty. Suddenly 
Lilian cried, — 

“Oh, see, see, mother! There’s Mr. 
and Mrs. Stuart and Marion Harding! 
How nice!” And in another moment 
the friends met. 

If any of you have ever been strangers 
in a foreign land, you know how very 
delightful and refreshing it is to meet a 
familiar face and hear a familiar lan- 
guage. Evenif it be but an ordinary 
acquaintance, a feeling of pleasure, al- 
most amounting to affection, is awa- 
kened ; and thus it was that Mrs. Rolfe 
and Lilian met, with a cordiality which 
was fully reciprocated, these persons, 
whom they had only known in their voy- 
age across the Atlantic. 

Mr. Stuart was a Boston gentleman, 
whose business often called him abroad. 
His wife was, for the first time, the com- 
panion of his travels. They were very 
agreeable people, and had shown many 
attentions during the voyage to Lilian, 
who had conceived quite a friendship 
for them. It was Mr. Stuart who 
had called her to see the whale spout- 
ing in the distance one fine moon- 
light night; and had told her such 
charming stories at another time, while 
they sat watching the sun sinking be- 
hind the western clouds. It was through 
their glass that she obtained her best 
view of Osborn House, and of the royal 
yacht just entering the harbor at South- 
ampton. 

The history of the young lady accom- 
panying them was a little more peculiar. 
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One morning, when their voyage was 
about half over, the stewardess, Mary, 
came to Mrs. Rolfe, and asked if she had 
a good book to lend a young lady who 
had not yet left her state-room on ac- 
count of sea-sickness. “A religious 
book” she wanted. Mrs. Rolfe lent her 
one ; and, a day or two after, the young 
lady appeared, to express her gratitude. 
She was delicate in appearance, as 
though in imperfect health; and her sad 
looks and plaintive voice, with the 
mourning robes in which she was at- 
tired, gave’ her a melancholy aspect, 
which deeply enlisted Mrs. Rolfe’s sym- 
pathies. She_was an orphan, and the 
only survivor of seven children. She 
had never known a mother’s love, but 
had been the victim of a cruel step- 
mother; and the recent death of her 
father had thrown her quite alone upon 
the world. She was on her way to Paris, 
where her grandmother and aunt had 
resided for many years, with the inten- 
tion of making that city her home if she 
could be pleased with French life and 
manners. Mrs. Rolfe’s heart was opened 
to the motherless girl; and after that day 
they spent many pleasant hours togeth- 
er, parting with the promise of seeing 
each other in Paris. They had met thus 
early in an unexpected manner. 

“And where’s your good husband, 
Mrs. Rolfe ?” was the first inquiry. 

“ He has business which will occupy 
him for a portion of several days. 
‘Work before pleasure’ is his motto; 
during which we are allowed to take care 
of ourselves,” was the reply. 

“ Permit me to do the honors then,” 
said Mr. Stuart. “I know Paris; and I 
want to show my little friend Lilian 
where the pretty children go to walk 
these bright mornings. By the way, 
such a bright sunshine as this is quite 
unusual at this season.” 

“We are not in London,’ 
Miss Harding. 

“ No; but Paris skies are almost as 


” remarked 
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dull as those of London, in winter. 
However, the air is mild; and it seems 
good to get rid of the snows and biting 
cold of New England. Come, let us 
cross here, and go into the Garden of 
the Tuileries. I want to have a scam- 
per there with this little girl.” 

It was delightful indeed “to havea 
companion who knew every thing,” as 
Lilian remarked afterward; and the 
forenoon was one of great enjoyment. 
They trod the pleasant walks of the 
palace garden ; lounged under its spread- 
ing though now leafless trees, by the 
side of sparkling fountains; admired the 
flowers yet in bloom and the evergreen 
shrubs, and, as much as any thing, the 
bright, happy children roving with their 
nurses or mothers through the pleasant 
grounds. 

“This nice garden isn’t for the em- 
peror’s children; because he doesn’t 
happen to have but one,” said Mr. Stu- 
art, gay as a child himself: “but it’s 
for you and me, Miss Lilian, and all 
these others. It’s for poor children, and 
rich children, and foreign children ; for 
black children, and white children, and 
everybody’s children. Isn’t it grand? 
Don’t we thank the kings and queens 
for having it laid out so finely for us?” 

“ But, if the emperor had a family of 
boys and girls, would he let the rest of 
us come in?” asked Lilian. 

“Oh, yes, indeed! that wouldn’t make 
a bit of difference. His children would 
only go out once in a while, you see, 
with a whole bevy of servants ; and then 
they’d only stay a short time, and walk 
and stand justsoandso. They couldn’t 
scamper and frolic about, and do as 
they’d a mind to, as you and I can. 
King’s children are always in a sort of 
prison, if they are king’s children. 
Don’t you pity them? Ido. It takes 
us common folks to have fun,” said the 
lively gentleman; while Lilian almost 
bit her lips at this unlooked-for over- 
throw of her fine castles in the air. 
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“And now,” continued he in a more 
serious strain, when they had rambled 
as long as they wished through the 
fairy-like scenes of the royal garden, and 
were about to emerge from the massive 
-gate, “stand here for a moment while I 
show Lilian where noble men and wo- 
men have been put to death, only for the 
crime of being kings and queens. If 
we stand just here under this great arch- 
way, beneath this grand equestrian 
statue of Victory (you needn’t be afraid, 
Lillie ; it won’t fall upon us), we can 
look back straight into the palace, where 
princes and princesses in all their pride 
and pomp have walked and talked and 
lived in years past, and all looks envia- 
ble; but if we will turn again, and look 
forward in a straight line, only a few 
steps away is the spot which has been 
literally soaked with royal blood.” 

“ How glad I am I was not born a 
queen!” said Mrs. Stuart. “TI believe 
I should live in mortal terror all my life 
long if I were one.” 

“ And die of fright if you didn’t with 
the sword,” rejoined Miss Harding as 
the whole party turned in the direction 
toward which Mr. Stuart was pointing. 

A large, eight-sided area spread itself 
before them; one of its wide gateways 
Opening directly opposite that in which 
they stood. Immense equestrian statues 
adorned these gateways, and threw their 
long shadows into the area; two marble 
fountains sent up their sparkling streams 
of water within the inclosure ; and, just 
in a line from where they stood, a tall, 
red pillar pointed to the sky. 

“That is the Place de la Concorde,” 
said Mr. Stuart ; “and the red shaft in 
the center is the famous obelisk of Lux- 
or. It used to stand with its mate at 
the doorway of the Temple of Thebes, 
where it was built by one of the pros- 
perous kings of Egypt.” 

“ Sesostris ; was it not?” asked his 
wife. 

“Yes, I believe so; and fifteen hun- 
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dred years before Christ. There is an- 
tiquity for you !” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” exclaimed Lilian: 
“how old!” 

“ And how perfect it is still !”” observed 
Miss Harding. “One might imagine 
from its appearance that it was quite 
new.” 

“ The wonder of it is,” said Mr. Stu- 
art, ‘that so large a column, seventy- 
two feet high, formed of a single block, 
after having stood in Egypt so long, has 
been transported such a distance without 
injury. It is covered, as we shall see 
when we go over, with hieroglyphics on 
the four sides, — probably the record of 
historical events. The pedestal on which 
it stands did not belong to it in the first 
place, but was built here, and contains 
on two sides the history of the first erec- 
tion of the obelisk, and of its removal 
to Paris, and re-erection here; and on 
the other two are drawings of all the 
machinery used in taking it down, in 
transporting, and raising it again. It is 
a history in itself.” 

“The wonder to me. is,” said Mrs. 
Rolfe, “ how the Egyptians ever cut and 
placed such a solid block of stone. 
Where do you suppose they acquired 
such skill, and perfection of art ?” 

“ Where indeed?” echoed Mr. Stu- 
art. “If some of those old mummies 
could be brought back to life, they would 
be able to teach us science and skill of 
which we have no idea, enlightened as 
we think ourselves.” 

“ What makes the pillar red ?”’ asked 
Lilian. 

“Tt is the natural red stone, my dear.” 

“ Why ! I never saw any rock like that. 
How queer the hills and mountains must 
look where it comes from ! ” 

“J think,” said Mr. Stuart, “it is a 
very appropriate color for that particular 
spot ; for that is just the place I was 
speaking of, where the blood of high- 
bern men and women has been poured 
out so lavishly, A little to the right of 
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the obelisk, where that fountain stands, 
is the spot where the guillotine stood in 
1793: and a clay statue of Liberty raised 
its hypocritical head close by ; I believe, 
precisely there where the Egyptian pil- 
lar stands.” 

“ What makes you say hypocritical, 
Mr. Stuart ?” asked Lilian. 

“ Because, my dear, while the people 
who were then in power were boasting 
of their liberty, the rest were such slaves, 
that, if any dared to express certain opin- 
ions, they were instantly put into prison, 
and, the next thing, were brought to this 
spot to have their heads cut off. Wasn’t 
that hypocrisy? This is where Louis 
XVI. and his beautiful Queen Marie 
Antoinette met their sad fate; and, in 
that dreadful revolution, nearly three 
thousand persons. shared their cruel 
death.” 

“ How awful!” exclaimed Lilian. “I 
have read about that in my history; but 
it didn’t seem real to me as it does now.” 

“Yes: you can stand here and look 
down these broad, beautiful streets, and 
imagine the long procession of execu- 
tioner’s carts rumbling dolefully up to 
this spot, and the throngs of men, wo- 
men, and children, whose chief amuse- 
ment seemed to be in standing here to 
see their fellow-creatures murdered ; 
they all the while shouting, singing, and 
cursing in a wild, boisterous, blood- 
thirsty sort of glee and madness. How 
fearful to recall the picture! Crimson 
streams were pouring almost continually 
for weeks ; while heaps of lifeless forms 
lay on the one side of that dreadful guil- 
lotine, and on the other the ghastly, mu- 
tilated heads.” 

Lilian shuddered. “ What was the 
cause of such a dreadful revolution ?” 
she asked. 

“ The people had been long oppressed 
and outraged by the tyranny of their 
“haughty kings and nobles. Their hatred 
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and rage had been gathering for hun- 
dreds of years, and at that time burst 
forth like the eruption of a volcano. 
The king who then reigned, Louis XVI., 
was kind and good; but he was weak, 
and didn’t know how to manage the peo- 
ple when they began to show their dis- 
content ; and so the storm of their fury 
swept him and a great many of the best 
people in France to destruction.” 

“J wonder if this people ever will be 
free,” said Mrs. Rolfe. “They are as 
oppressed now as ever, I imagine ; only 
they are not aware of it.” 

“ No: they don’t know it. Napoleon 
holds them now with golden cords. He 
gives them plenty of work, and amuse- 
ments, and a semblance of liberty, that 
he may get a firmer grasp to use them 
by and by for his own selfish purposes. 
In my opinion, France will yet be del- 
uged with blood. Napoleon will not al- 
ways be what he now seems, — the happy 
monarch of a prosperous people.” 

“ Liberty is the boon which God holds 
in store for all mankind, I believe,” re- 
joined Mrs. Rolfe ; “and sooner or later 
they will receive it. But there will 
doubtless be tempestuous times first. 
What people ever gained their liberty 
but through seas of blood ?” 

“ Qh, dear!” gasped Lilian: “it fright- 
ens me to hear you talk so, mother. I 
begin to feel glad I don’t belong to kings 
and queens in any way.” 

“ Now,” said Mr. Stuart, “we will 
move on. We will walk across. and ex- 
amine the obelisk, and then pass out of 
the opposite entrance yonder into the 
Champs Elysées.” 

“ What’s that, Mr. Stuart 2” 

“ Oh! that’s the finest, most delightful 
avenue you were ever in. Your Fifth 
Avenue is nothing to be compared with 
it. When we get there, we’ll take a 
coach, and drive out to the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, at the barrier of the city.” 
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“ GRANNY, granny! the air is full of 
canaries! it is, granny ! —just like Miss 
Lily’s in the cage, —the cage, granny, 
that she rubbed my nose against because 
I just looked at it.” And the kitten 
stood with her back arched, her tail 
straight up, and her eyes as bright as 
stars and as round as beads. 

“Nonsense!” cried the old cat. 

“Well, then, they are butterflies; yes, 
they are butterflies!” said Kitty, lifting 
up one little paw for a start. 

“Butterflies in December!” said the 
old cat contemptuously. 

“ Then — then — then — they are” — 
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cried Kitty ; and off she scampered with- 
out waiting to finish, and, jumping up to 
catch one, fell backwards over and over. 

“They are nothing but dead leaves, 
granny !” she exclaimed, returning with 
an air of disappointment. 

“Of course they are dead leaves. I 
knew that,” said the old cat. 

“Did you? Then why didn’t you tell 
me so?” asked Kitty, half affronted. 

“Because, my dear,” replied the old 
cat, “young people are apt to set a 
higher value on what they have some 
trouble in learning than on what they get 
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MARQUETTE PEARL AND HER PACKAGES. 


BY MRS. J. P. 


THERE was always something in the 
‘sight of a neat, closely-tied package, 
whether largeror small, that had a pecu- 
liar charm for Marquette Pearl. 


BALLARD, 


‘““There’s something happening most 
days,” she would say; and, ever since 
her eyes fell on ‘this sententious remark 
which Vanbrunt dropped for the solace 
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of all castle-builders, Marquette’s. hope- 
fulness had taught her to use it as a 
kind of mental refrain. 

“Something happening most days,” 
Marquette was one day saying to her- 
self, as she trod her weary round in an 
asylum for homeless orphans. In her 
brief fourteen years had been wrapped 
up more of history than many can re- 
cord at threescore. She had breathed 
first the pure mountain-air of a wild re- 
gion in Mayenne, and known an early 
childhood as happy and free as the kids 
of her native hills. A loving and ten- 
der mother made her home always sun- 
ny. Then a change came. A dark 
cloud rose, in whose shadow her mother 
passed for ever from her sight. 

A silent room, a weeping father, a 
still, white, restful face and folded hands, 
pressed by a cross of evergreen, in a 
narrow box, an open grave; and then 
a brushing-away of childish sorrow by a 
long ride over a world of waters, with its 
new sights and new experiences all the 
way. 

Then a home, strange and forbidding, 
in a strange city. A father, once kind, 
growing stern and forgetful; a new 
mother, — no, a coarse, brutal woman; 
making for Marquette, with her dingy 
rooms, harsh, noisy ways, and cruel 
words, any thing but a home. Then the 
separation of father and mother, and 
she herself transferred to the ‘‘ Home,” 
where she had been for weary months, 
when the package came, that, at last, 
bore on the “something about to hap- 
pen” for her. Here it was, —a large, 
square parcel, handed her by the super- 
intendent himself, and directed to ‘“‘ Mar- 
quette Pearl.” She opened it with trem- 
bling fingers, turning the key to a new 
door in her life, and took out, one by 
one, various articles of a new wardrobe 
for her speedy outfit. She was to be 
sent to a neighboring town to assist in a 
family, where her services, if valuable, 
would be well compensated. Why, upon 
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casting his keen eye over the eager 
group, had Mr. Maxwell’s choice rested 
upon Marquette to supply this new de- 
mand? Perhaps because she had acted 
upon Vanbrunt’s suggestive remark, and 
prepared herself for ‘ something ” which 
might happen. Her love for packages 
was personified. She was made ready, 
and the living express-parcel duly sent 
and delivered. She fell into good hands. 
True, she was only a servant; but so, she 
well knew, had been one greater than 
her earthly master, —even the Lord and 
Master of us all. So her first care was 
to do her work in her place thoroughly, 
meekly, and to the best of her ability; 
I will not say, never looking beyond it. 
She ever forgot, in any place, that 
“something might happen;” and of 
course, as it could only be good, she 
must be ready to meet it. 

So one day another package came, — 
books and stationery; an entering gift to 
the privileges of a school, secured for 
her, with her mistress’s permission, by 
one who had watched, appreciated, and 
sought to bless, a mind well balanced, 
full of inquiry, ambition, and intelligent 
hope. At the close of the first year, an- 
other package, — they all seemed to stop 
with Marquette now, —an elegant prize, 
which, having been fairly won, she knew 
better than to class among her “ happen- 
ings.” Then an admission to a full 
course of study; and shall I tell you 
why she did not receive from it a diplo- 
ma? Just because, a few months before 
that could have happened, came, detter 
than a package, a delicate little note 
from one who had watched her through 
the changing years; and in its few mysti- 
cal lines lay the whole warp and woof of 
a soft, rosy carpet for her future, which 
she is to-day treading with a grace and 
happiness which might cause Vanbrunt 
to exclaim with double emphasis, 
“There’s something happening most 
days!” 


Ir would be after the fashion of some 
writers and speakers if we should say 
that our readers are divided into two 
classes,—contributors and non-contrib- 
utors. It is to the former class that we 
now have a few words to say, — privately, 
as it were. If any others read them, it 
must be over the shoulders of contribu- 
tors. 

Some of you. have asked us what sub- 
jects we wish written upon. We reply, 
first, that we do not wish to tell you. 
No. magazine would be worth much 
whose topics are all suggested by its 
editor. We wish to be surprised by 
topics. True, we sometimes solicit arti- 
cles on particular subjects; but we don’t 
tell any one of it except the person to 
whom we apply. We have in our mind 
an idea, and ideal, of what our magazine 
ought to be; and articles are accepted 
or declined according to their relation to 
that ideal. We would like to impress 
that ideal upon you, and yet not too 
strongly or definitely, because we are 
willing ourselves to de impressed and 
changed by whatever the Spirit of Christ 
may produce in literature. 

We reply, in the second place, that we 
love to get, and thank God for them, 
well-written articles on whatever will 
give new interest to the Bible, glorify the 
cross, attract to a high Christian life and 
activity, enforce Christian morals, unfold 
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God’s providence and grace in history 
and biography, and show his hand in 
Nature. We have, you perceive, men- 
tioned no topics; but we have given you 
a thousand, if you only see them. 

A word on the religious character 
of the magazine. All its articles are 
not ostensibly adou¢ religion; but they 
should be religious in their main poznt 
and value. Do not, therefore, consider 
that an article is religious because some- 
thing favorable to religion is tucked 
away in it here and there; but ask, 
“What is it written for? and does it 
keep its end well in view?” 

A word on fiction. We do not object 
to fiction if it is frath-ful/ and honest. 
We call a story dishonest which tries to 
pass itself off for genuine narrative, and 
thus simulates historical truth, instead 
of teaching moral truth. 

A word on the different departntents 
of the magazine. Please write either 
for adults or for children. We some- 
times receive articles in which the zdeas 
are for children, but the /anguage is for 
adults, and vice versa; also some which 
may be called stratified, — parents and» 
children, old and young, having each a 
portion, which neither gets. By adults, 
we do not mean the aged. The general 
department is adapted to the young, but 
not the very young. 

A word on what is not wanted. Arti- 
cles that are admirably written, but not 
at all religious, are not desired. We do 
not wish to have the temptation set be- 
fore us to insert them. Also public ad- 
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dresses (sermons included) are not, as a 
rule, desired. We have nothing against 
sermons; but they are not strictly maga- 
zine articles, just as magazine articles in 
the pulpit are not sermons. 


WE concluded to run the risk of having 
this number of “ The Sabbath at Home” 
called the “Jerusalem” number, that 
we might make a full use of our “ Plan 
of the City,” and add to the eloquent 

“sketch of Mr. Gage the peculiarly clear 
(for such a dusty subject) topographical 
article from “Our Own Fireside.” All 
recent travelers to Jerusalem speak of 
the ‘“ explorations ;” but all do nat suc- 
ceed in making their readers know what 
these explorations are. Dr. Budington 
gives, in a recent number of “ The New- 
York Observer,” an account, that would 
thrill the nerves of even a miner, of Lieut. 
Warren’s explorations in the vaulted 
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chambers and rock-hewn caverns and 
pits that are underneath the southern 
portion of Mount Moriah. As to their 
use, he remarks, “I do not know that 
a certain answer can be returned with 
which all archzologists will be satisfied. 
Lieut. Warren calls attention to the Bi- 
ble history recorded in 2 Chron. xxxii. 
3, 4, that King Hezekiah, as a means of 
defending himself against ‘Sennacherib, 
stopped up the fountains that were out- 
side the city, and the brook which is de- 
scribed as running through the midst of 
the land ; saying, ‘ Why should the kings 
of Assyria come and find much water ?’ 
His conjecture is that the ‘ Virgin’s 
Fount’ is one of the fountains closed 
by Hezekiah; and that the secret passage 
was made by the people at that time, so 
that from Ophel they could go down 
from the high ground within the walls, 
and get water unknown to the enemy.” 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 
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TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
NING WITH ‘C.” 


1. What place sacred to the Christian 
heart is often called a “mount,” but is 
not so called in Scripture ? 

2. Who was the first Gentile Christian 
convert ? 

3. What heathen king was foretold by 
Isaiah as a great deliverer to God’s 
people? 

4. What brook was the scene of the 
miraculous support of a good and heroic 
man? 

5. What word means ¢a/king in mod- 
ern usage, but has a different meaning in 
the Bible ? 


XI. 
A SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 


I. One who was mighty in the word of 
aa God. 
2. One whose faith failed when on the 
waves he trod. 


3. One who had from his master run 
away. 

4. One who with ease did once a lion 
slay. 

5. One who from childhood knew the 
Scriptures well. 

6. One who chose Sodom’s 
wherein to dwell. 

7. One who, as Paul was preaching, 
lifeless fell. 

The initials take, and set in order true, 

“One sent of God” they will present to 

view. —AAogt 


plain 


Mary. 


XII. 


1. Who is distinctly stated in the Old 
Testament to have prayed all night ? 

2. Who said, “ There is but a step be- ~ 
tween me and death”? 

3. Who, when he went out to his field 
one day, greeted his workmen by saying, 
“The Lord be with you,” and received 
in answer, “ The Lord bless thee”? 
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XIII. — BIBLE JOURNEYS. — NO. Iii. 


ANSWERS. 
VI. 


(1.) BALAAM. (2.) BOANERGEs (sons 
of thunder). (3.) BorTTLe. (4.) BuL- 
RUSH. (5.) BETHANY, John xi. 


Vil, 
HOLINESS TO THE LORD (Ex. xxviii. 36). 


Peageainn. ty b Hag. i. 4, 8. 

@amMany. si.) % I Chron, xxi. 15-26. 
L-emuel . Prov. xxxi. 

I-ttai. ; 2 Sam. xv. 19-21. 
N-aboth. . . I Kings xxi. 1-16. 
=enochiy.. pene Jude 14, 15. 


1 Sam. xxv. I. 
Matt. xxvi. 75. 


S-amuell. feuu. 
S-imon Peter . 


‘Tabitha see 1s 
Oxthniel;; “qe 


Acts ix. 36. 
Judges iii. 9. 


T-erah 
H-iram Aire 
E-vil-merodach 


Gen. xi. 27; xii. I-5. 
I Kings v. 12. 
2 Kings xxv. 27-30. 


L-amech. Gen..v. 28, 29. 
O-badiah Obad. ix. 17. 
R-ehoboam . 2 Chron. x. 13-15. 
D-agon . e) looam. ved 


IX. 


SAUL’s JOURNEY TO Damascus. (r1.) 


Acts AX. -(3) 3) Ae (408. (yaa. 
(O)eu7: 


